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THE WRITERS OF ROME 


T 
Introduction 


General Characteristics. 


THE writers of ancient Rome can never fail to have a living 
interest for thinking people in modern Europe. We owe so much 
of our civilization and customs, of our laws and methods of 
government, of our language and ways of thought, so many of 
our very roads, to the Romans, that even if we do not study their 
language, we must at least desire to know something about their 
thoughts and books. 

This brief survey of Roman writers cannot include the entire 
range of what was written in Latin from first to last. But the 
greatest authors fall within a space of some three centuries and 
a half from 240 B.c., and, if it is necessary to concentrate upon 
these, it should be remembered that much of value was produced 
later; that from the second century of our era, besides pagan 
writings to which Africa and the East contributed, there was a 
large body of Latin works by Christian thinkers (the Fathers ot 
the Church), and that in a sense Latin literature continued to the 
death, in the sixth century, of Boethius, the author of The Consola- 
tion of Philosophy, to say nothing of the mass of Latin composed 
during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. It is, however, 
impossible to treat the subject here in its wider sense as embracing 
all that western Europe produced in the field of letters till the 
eve of the break-up of the Roman Empire ; and it must suffice to 
restrict attention in the main to authors who wrote in Rome, or 
near it, up to some date about the accession of Hadrian, a.p. 117. 
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6 Writers of Rome 


Classical Latin literature may be defined as the artistic expres- 
sion in Latin verse and prose of the national thought, imagination, 
aspirations, and achievement of Rome for some centuries before 
and, within the narrowest limits, for over a century after the birth 
of Christ. Judged by strict aesthetic standards there are works 
usually included in it that are not so much purely literary, as they 
are indexes to the things and thought of their age; for example, 
manuals on agriculture or tactics, or the elder Pliny’s lists of 
healing properties in animals and plants, or sundry instructive 
verse-productions, If literature at all, such works form a literature 
of knowledge and information rather than of inspiration and 
power; and yet, especially in Latin, one must not be too impatient 
of the didactic element. Many Romans wrote books to teach ; 
many read them to be taught—the Romans were a practical 
people. ‘ Art for Art’s sake’ was not a Roman conception; and 
Horace prefers to award the palm to the creator of beauty who 
can combine usefulness with charm. 

Over its different centuries Latin literature displays continuity 
amidst remarkable variety; for there remains a distinctively 
Roman impress throughout. In verse, from Plautus’ dramas 
early in the second century 8.c. to Juvenal’s satires early in the 
second century a.p., and likewise in prose, from old Cato’s 
Agriculture in republican times to Tacitus’ history under the 
Empire, a family resemblance marks the authors; and this is due 
not so much to racial affinity as to environment. In truth, racial 
affinity counts for little in this sphere ; for the Romans were in 
blood themselves a blended people, and the annals of Roman 
literature show that the foreigner was a powerful stimulus and 
force. At the very outset Andronicus was a Greek, and Ennius 
a “half-Greek’: we cannot tell how much African strain was in 
Terence, or how little Celtic in Virgil, the greatest national poet 
of Rome, or what remote servile pedigree was bequeathed to 
Horace through his freedman father. Yet, however the blood of 
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writers differed, the writings themselves reflect Roman ways and 
Roman affairs. It is as if Rome wielded a transforming spell over 
all who were brought into contact with her. Latin literature 
must, therefore, always be studied with an eye on the background 
4 of historical, political, and social conditions; and an ideally 

complete introduction would concern itself with the people, their 
origins, their development and performances in history, their 
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contact with other peoples, their language, character, religion— 
in fact, the whole influences under which Roman writers produced 
works which the world has not willingly allowed to die. 

Here one must assume the details of that marvellous historical 
evolution whereby the little pastoral and agricultural community 
of mixed stock on and around seven hills by the river Tiber grew 
into a city-state, then into the strongest power in Italy, finally 
into a world-empire so extensive that the Mediterranean became 
a Roman lake, and that in the second century a.p. a man could 
have travelled from the Tyne to the Tigris—from Newcastle to 
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Kut-el-Amara—without passing outside the imperial boundaries. 
One need merely allude to the gifts of this people as lawye1s and 
governors, as soldiers and engineers ; for the laws of the Romans are 
in part still with us, just as in part we still have their language em- 
bedded in English, and 
still more decidedly in 
Italian, French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Romansch, 
and Roumanian, and just 
as in part we still can 
see their aqueducts like 
the Pont du Gard near 
Nimes, their amphi- 
theatres, their camps, and 
their frontier - barriers 
like that from ‘Tyne 
to Solway. One must 


also assume their main 


qualities of character— 


serious, practical, pious, 
in early times thrifty, on 
the whole conservative, 
largely unromantic, but 
not entirely so; for be- 
hind even the primaeval 


religion of the Roman 


The Roman gravitas 


farmer lay an unfailing 
consciousness of unseen powers. ‘Terms like gravitas (dignified 
seriousness), pietas (dutiful feeling towards God and man), mos 
matorum (ancestral custom), rise to the mind when one thinks 
of the typical old-fashioned Roman who distrusted literary 
works as rather trivial, who considered, at least in simpler 
days, a poet to be barely one stage removed from a vagabond 
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and footpad, and who felt for the smarter and more versatile 
Greek a disdain recurrent at all periods. 

This staid, solid character is reflected in the language, Latin, 
an Italic dialect of the Indo-European family, the tongue of the 
Latini (men of the plainlands to the left of the lower reaches of 
the Tiber), which outgrew its rustic uncouthness and developed 
into the most sonorous speech of antiquity, less supple and varied 
than Greek, less capable of conveying abstract thought, less 
inclined to compound words, but one of the most imposing 
instruments for the utterance of human passion, whether personal 
or political—in its compactness the ideal language for law and 
inscriptions, and in its ornate richness the equally ideal language 
for ritual. 
Certain general aspects of Latin literature deserve immediate 
notice. A fundamental characteristic is its national ring—its 
reflection of public life and events, and of that common inheri- 
tance of past experience and tradition which, far more than 
kinship, constitutes nationality. ‘This national stamp it keeps in 
_ spite of two qualifying facts, namely that it was largely based upon 
Greek models and that it was largely written in an elevated 
diction by authors in touch with exalted circles or patrons, so 
that it strikes one as the most aristocratic of literatures. On the 
first point no more need be said at present than that the debt to 
the splendidly varied literature of Greece is obvious almost 
everywhere, but the Roman borrowed in a Roman way and made 
his borrowings his own and his country’s. On the second point it 
may be remarked that, though the Latin of most writers was not 
everyday speech, still it was different only in degree—more 
refined in manner, more careful in grammar and idiom, but the 
same Latin. 

With these qualifications, the parallelism between literature 
and national growth may be traced throughout. Even the 
earliest remains of Latin—before Greek influence began— 
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expressed the needs and deeds of primitive Romans. Behind old 
chants like the Salian and Arval litanies, partly unintelligible in 
. later times, can be pictured a rustic folk concerned with herds and 
crops, and conscious of dependence upon gods who must be 
carefully propitiated. Out of the banter of Italian harvesting 
came embryo plays like the Fescennine. Without accepting 
Niebuhr’s theory of a mass of early epic lays, we find evidence 
that primitive Romans celebrated in song the exploits of brave. 
men. The Twelve Tables of the law, long learned by boys at 
school, mirrored the order-loving mind of the Roman: and the 
quaint epitaphs of the Scipio family show the city-state organized, 
and one man in his time filling a series of offices and fighting for 
his country abroad. 

Coming to periods for which records of Roman writers are 
definite, we discover this parallelism between affairs and literature 
well marked. A few preliminary examples may be drawn from 
among authors to be considered more fully in their place. The 
date usually assigned for the start of Latin literature is 240 B.c., 
because in that year Livius Andronicus, a foreigner and a freed- 
man, introduced a Latin play adapted from Greek, and he it 
was who translated Homer’s Odyssey into native rugged saturnian 
‘verses, and so supplied a text-book to serve educational require- 
ments for generations. Soon after, Naevius took a national danger, 
the first war against Carthage, as his theme, and the national 
stress-metre (saturnian) as his form. With Ennius came a change 
equally significant of national life; for he represented the full 
influence of Greece; and yet, like a patriotic adopted son of 
Rome, he glorified her past and her mighty triumph over her 
enemies in the second Punic war.. 

The drama of this earlier period, whether comic or tragic, 
exhibited a parallel blend of Greek and Roman elements. It 
signified the evolution of Rome, since drama could not flourish 
without city life. Manifestly in Plautus Rome’s interests have 
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greatly extended: his plays have Greek scenes, characters with 
Greek names and Greek dress, and Roman spectators might hear 
themselves referred to on the stage as ‘ porridge-eating barbarians ’. 
In the first century B.c. this evolution continued, whereby 
writers kept pace with the widened outlook. Lucretius, in aiming 
at the liberation of mankind from superstition, felt that clear 
thinking about this life could come only from clear thinking about 
the ultimate meaning of all things, and his theme grew to be none 
other than the universe. With Cicero, his prose contemporary, 
one realizes that Rome, though not yet constitutionally an 
empire, was already face to face with world-wide problems, both 
in actual politics and in speculative thought. Thus, the speeches 
which established his fame, the Verrines of 70 B.c., turned on 
questions of provincial maladministration, and the oration For 
the Manilian Law, a few years after, turned on the question of 
democratic control over foreign policy. His treatises, again, 
exhibit the incorporation of Greek philosophy within the bounds 
of the Latin language. ‘This marks nothing less than the literary 
- annexation of fresh and extensive realms of thought. Still later 
in the same century, in Virgil, one realizes how only a great people 
can produce a great literature. His Aeneid threw a halo of 
legendary glamour and of divine prophecy around the remote 
origin of the Roman people and around the actual contemporary 
makers of the empire, while, with the wisdom of a seer, the poet 
proclaimed the mission of Rome as mistress of nations : 


Roman, take heed, with Empire rule the world! 
These be thine arts—to set the law of peace, 
To spare the vanquished and to quell the proud. 


To advance to the first century 4.D., when the Republic was a 
thing of the past and the Empire controlled the civilized world, 
is to discover a vastly extended political meaning in the familiar 
claim ‘I am a Roman citizen’, which might now be made by an 
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educated Jew of Tarsus like St. Paul, and to discover among 
academic schools an expansion of thought affecting the writers of — 
Rome. For instance, the philosophy of Seneca in Nero’s time was 
a new Stoicism, cosmopolitan in appeal. There are in it broad 
conceptions of a citizenship far more extensive than the once 
jealously guarded and ardently coveted franchise (civitas) of 
Rome—a citizenship of the world linked with a sense of the 
brotherhood of man. And this novel non-political citizenship 
need not be fought for and won by the bloodshed of a so-called 
Social War : it was attainable through mind and feeling and books. 

The great capital Rome, always an irresistible magnet attracting 
men of ability, had to learn that, though the heart of a mighty 
system, it must take into account the interests of other parts and 
that there was sure to be action and reaction between those parts 
and itself, in both politics and literature. A suggestive remark is 
made by Tacitus apropos of the crisis when Nero’s suicide in 
A.D. 68 ended the line of emperors who by blood or adoption 
could claim connexion with the Caesar family: ‘Now’, he 
writes, ‘ was divulged the secret of empire that a sovereign could 
be made elsewhere than in Rome’; in other words, henceforth 
the armies of the West or the East would have their say in electing 
aruler. ‘The same period is marked by a flow of intellectual pro- 
vincials to Rome. Spain alone reinforced the ranks of Roman 
writers with the Senecas and Lucan, Columella, Quintilian, and 
Martial ; and a member of a Romano-Spanish family attained the 
imperial purple in the person of Trajan just before the end of the 
first century A.D. 

Again, these circles of widening interest may be illustrated from 
the famous letter written by the younger Pliny to the Emperor 
Trajan early in the second century, when Pliny found himself as 
a provincial governor in Asia Minor confronted with the duty of 
trying Christians—from the Roman standpoint a suspected set 
of rebels, if not criminals. In the second half of this same century 
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the oldest of the extant Latin Fathers of the Church was born 
in Africa, Tertullian; and the doctrines of a once despised sect 
were to be expounded in the language of Rome by a long succession 
of prose-writers who profited by Cicero’s development of a 
philosophical diction. Christian apologists or defenders of the 
‘faith like Minucius Felix, Cyprian, Arnobius, and Lactantius, 
“the Christian Cicero’, created a mass of patristic literature: 
indeed, in the third and fourth centuries such theology was the 
most vital work composed in Latin. This invasion of paganism 
by Christianity is a kind of late parallel to the long bygone 
invasion of Rome by Hellenism, when, as Horace said, 


Captured Greece took her rough captor captive, 


mith the difference that the later invasion is spiritual rather than 
literary, and in some aspects is definitely anti-literary; for 
St. Augustine could bewail his idle tears shed over the woes of 
Queen Dido in Virgil. The great outward sign of the final 
_ triumph of this fresh influence, which was just appearing inside 
the limits of our present survey, was the official Christianizing of 
the Roman Empire by Constantine early in the fourth century, 
and this was followed by another event of far-reaching importance 
—the composition of Jerome’s Vulgate (or Latin translation of the 
Scriptures), which exerted a powerful influence on mediaeval 
and Church Latin. 

Certain interesting general features of Roman literature become 
apparent from a contrast with the other great literature of 
antiquity. Greek literature was not so continuous a unity as the 
‘literature of Rome; for, firstly, there was a marked division 
between literature in the older Greek lands from Homer on to 
the fourth century B.c. and the later Greek literature of Alex- 
andria; and, secondly, there was a rich variety of dialects and 
widely different regions of origin for Greek literature—now Asia 
Minor, now Aegean islands, now Athens. The discords of Greek 
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states did not foster a national literature in the sense in which 
centralized Rome possessed hers. Yet another contrast is impor- 
tant when we approach the writers of Rome. Greek literature 
had gone through a complete process of development by successive 
stages—epic, lyric, elegiac, drama, historical prose, oratorical 
prose; but Rome, when Greek literary influence began to act 
upon her, found all these models available from the outset of her 
career. Here she had a whole wealth of literature ready made for 
the pillaging, as truly as the conqueror Aemilius Paulus had the 
royal library of Macedon at his mercy and as the consul Mummius 
in 146 B.c. was free to plunder the art-treasures of Corinth. 

While an exhaustive study of Latin literature would begin early 
among its origins and finish late in its decline, the compass of this 
sketch makes it necessary to curtail both ends; and just as one 
cannot go on to the real close of the imperial literature, so one 
must neglect the ruder attempts in archaic Latin, and be content 
with a limited range of periods, using dates for finger-posts rather 
than for rigid boundary-marks : 


I. 240 B.c.—7o B.c. The Earlier Literature of the Republic. 
II, 70 B,c.—a.p,.14 The Golden Age of Latin Literature, 
subdivided into 
(2) 70—43 B.c. The Age of Cicero 
and Caesar ; 
(6) 43 B.c—a.p. 14 The Age of 
Augustus. 
IIf. a.p. 14—a.p. 117 The Silver Age of Imperial Literature. 


The Earlier Literature of the Republic 


Tue earlier literature of the Republic falls within 170 years, 
240-70 B.c, It extends from the year of Andronicus’ first play 
on a Greek model (the year after the first Punic war ended and 
the year before Ennius was born) to the date of Virgil’s birth, 
when Cicero, a man of 36, established his position as leader of the 
bar by impeaching Verres, ex-governor of Sicily. At the outset 
Rome had a single province, Sicily ; at the close she was supreme 
in West and East. ‘Great changes took place in her external 
relations, internal politics, social conditions, and ideas intellectual 
or artistic. Historically considered, the first century of this 
period was one of foreign conquest during which senatorial 
_ Management of home and foreign affairs was at its best. The 
perilous struggle with Hannibal had ended in the humiliation of 
Carthage and the annexation of Spain in the West, and had left 
the way clear for Roman expansion eastwards to Macedon, Greece, 
and Asia Minor. In 146 Carthage and Corinth were finally 
ruined, the Punic territory becoming the official Roman ‘ Africa’, 
and Greece ‘ Achaea’. In its second phase from 146 to 70 the 
period was one of senatorial enfeeblement and corruption, reflected 
later in works like Sallust’s Fugurthine War; of agrarian dis- 
content and agitation which prompted the speeches of the 
Gracchi; of growing wealth in the hands of the middle class 
(equites) whose interests were to appeal to Cicero. It was a time 
when opposition between the ‘ orders’ in the city and between 
Roman citizens and their less privileged allies led to desperate 
warfare in Rome and Italy. Amid such turmoil, the emergence 
of predominant individual figures like Marius, Sulla, and Pompey 
was prophetic of imperial rule. All this ferment stimulated 
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thought and production ; and all the time a fertilizing Hellenism 
was being assimilated by the Roman mind. 

In outline, on the literary side, this is the period which contains 
almost the whole of Roman drama. Literary comedy, established 
by Plautus and refined by Terence, now ran its full course. Other 
composers of this fabiula palliata, or comedy of manners from the 
Greek, were Caecilius, Trabea, Atilius, and Turpilius; but there 
came a reaction in favour of comedies on homely Italian life 
(fabulae togatae) by 'Titinius, Afranius, and Atta, who are repre- 
sented unluckily by only a few surviving scraps. ‘The Oscan 
Atellan farce was raised into a brief literary career by Pomponius 
and Novius, but supplanted by the bustling mime to which a 
more decent aspect was given in Caesar’s time by Laberius and 
Publilius Syrus. Roman tragedy based on Greek models, in its pro- 
gress from Ennius and Pacuvius, reached its height in the lost plays 
of Accius. Naevius, besides adapting Greek plays, invented the 
serious play drawn from Roman history (fabula praetexta): no 
examples of this type survive except the Octavia, written after 
Nero’s death. The epics by Naevius and Ennius, already men- 
tioned, are of great importance, if only for their influence on 
Virgil, and satire now got its true Roman flavour through the 
adaptation of the old half-dramatic medley (satura) by Lucilius 
to the purposes of outspoken comment addressed to the public 
on any subject of contemporary interest. His fragments are of 
the highest value for the appreciation of the Satires by his more 
polished imitator, Horace. 

In prose, the period saw the development of oratory, history, 
and law. Among speakers the group consisting of Cato, Scipio 
Aemilianus, and his friend Laelius, was followed by C. Gracchus, 
the outstanding champion of a revolutionary movement; and 
later by Antonius and L. Licinius Crassus, the great orators of 
Cicero’s early years. Encyclopaedic learning, in which Rome was 
always strong, made a start in Cato’s Origins, and the Roman taste 
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for agriculture in his work On Farming. In history, the inaugural 
attempts were in Greek by Pictor and Alimentus; but Latin 
prose was used by Calpurnius Piso, by Antipater (about 120 B.c.), 
and thereafter by Quadrigarius, Valerius of Antium, and Sisenna. 

It is only fair to say that this bare sketch of the productions of 
the period does less than justice to its greatest figures, and fuller 
notice is imperative in the case of its poetry. The value of Roman 
tragedy may easily be under-estimated from its fragmentary 
remains. Comedy is more fortunately represented by complete 
plays. We turn then to the most significant names in epic, 
tragedy, comedy, and satire. 

Livius Anpronicus, the ex-slave already mentioned, stands 
out as the first adapter of Greek epic and drama. 

Naevius (c..270—-c. 199 B.c.), possibly a Campanian, possessed not | 
only comic and satiric but also tragic and narrative qualities. \ 
Roman aristocratic government had no tolerance for the outspoken- 

_ness of the democratic comedy of Athens: so his gibes brought | 
him quarrels and imprisonment. We know the titles of seven of 
his tragedies (e.g. Andromache, Equos Troianus, Iphigenia), showing 
the influence upon him especially of Euripides and legends of 
Troy. The iambic verses of these plays, though archaic, show a 
sense of style. He was original enough to dramatize episodes of 
Roman history in his Romulus and Clastidium. But his influence 
was greatest through his epic, Bellum Punicum, whose rugged 
saturnians (about 80 lines remain) were not confined to the record 
of the first Punic war, but contained national legends of which 
Virgil was to make free use. 

Ennius (239-169 B.c.), a native of South Italy, imbibing 
Hellenism from childhood, declared he had ‘ three hearts’, because 
he spoke Greek, Oscan, and Latin. The Greek heart gave him 
the epic impulse and the great line of Homer, the hexameter, to 
adapt which to Latin became his arduous task. Once a centurion 
in the Roman army in Sardinia, he was brought to Rome by 
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Cato, the stalwart opponent of Greek influence. Acquaintance 
with prominent Romans filled Ennius with genuine admiration for 
the strength of character which had defeated Carthage. It was 
the Roman heart in him that prevailed, and animated the eighteen 
books of his epic, Annales. About six hundred lines have been 
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collected. Opening with legends about Aeneas and the Kings, he 
brought his record down to the third Macedonian war. Ennian 
hexameters are unfinished in comparison with the Virgilian ; yet, 
though sometimes awkward and bald, they are endowed with an 
old-world stateliness that attracted later ages. Virgil owed 
him a deep debt. The famous line on Fabius ‘ the Delayer ’, 
whose masterly inactivity checkmated Hannibal in Italy, was 
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borrowed for the Aeneid with the change of one significant letter 
in a verb : 
One man for us by lingering rescued Rome. 


Cicero quotes Ennius with affection, and Quintilian writes in the 
first century a.p., ‘ Let us worship Ennius like groves hallowed 
with age, in which the grand old oaks are not so much beautiful 
as awe-inspiring’. In the next century his works had a revived 
vogue among lovers of old-fashioned poetry. 

His dramas are represented by quotations from twenty-two 
tragedies, two comedies, and at least one historical play. The 
Greek dramatists Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, all influenced 
his tragedies, of which certainly eight titles (including, as with 
Naevius, an Iphigenia and an Andromache) recall Euripides. 
His close rendering of the opening of the Medea is preserved in 
Cicero. Scraps of other plays yield glimpses of his passionate force 
—the lyric terror of Alcemaeon hounded by the Furies ; the moving 
* sorrows of a fallen queen, Hecuba, or of a captive princess, Cassandra; 
or Andromache despairing of aid in exile’s hour, ‘ of stronghold 
and of city bereaved’ and uttering her agonized farewell : 


O father, fatherland, O Priam’s home, 
And precincts fenc’d with shrill-resounding hinge! 


Quintilian regards Pacuvius and Accius as greatest of Roman 
tragic writers for ‘ dignity of thought, power of language, and 
impressiveness of character’. Pacuvrus, the nephew of Ennius 
and author of twelve tragedies whose titles are known, was fifty 
years senior to Accius, whom he aided with his counsels. With 
Accrus (170-86 8.c.) Cicero was able to converse on literature. 
~ Some forty-five of his titles have survived, and his fragments, 
about seven hundred lines, help to explain the respect in which he 
was held for impressive utterance, e.g. 

If Fortune hath availed to steal my crown 
And wealth, she cannot steal my honesty. 
B2 
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Though the popular preference at Rome was for lighter amuse- 
ments, tragedy lived on, fostered mainly by aristocratic and 
literary circles. The plays of Accius had Augustan successors in 
tragedies by Varius (Thyestes) and by Ovid (Medea), which many 
would welcome to-day in preference to the rhetorical efforts by 
Seneca under Nero. 

In Puaurus (c. 254-184 8.c.), twenty of whose comedies have 
survived, mostly complete, there is a breadth, freedom, and 
profusion which make him half a Shakespeare. His genius declined 
to be overburdened by rules. He seized on one or more of the 
Greek comedies of manners for a plot, but he was not tied by his 
original, nor did he care how many anachronisms or Roman 
allusions he introduced. ‘The prevailing line of plot is an amour 
or a fraud or both combined, as where a smart-witted slave cozens 
his old master out of money to serve his extravagant young master’s 
needs; but there are other themes like the fidelity of slave to 
master in The Prisoners of War (Captivi), recommended as irre- 
proachably moral by its author, and praised by Lessing as the best 
play ever staged; or, again, the troubled affection of a virtuous 
man for a weak friend in The Threepenny Bit (Trinummus) ; or the 
unforgettable study in The Money-Far (Aulularia) of the miser 
Euclio, who, in nervous fear of having his buried treasure spied 
upon, bundles his innocent serving-woman out of doors with 
typically Roman threats of scourging and the cross; who shivers 
at the mere sound of a spade in the next garden, and takes 
vengeance on the very poultry if they scrape too near the spot 
where his crock of gold is hidden. This is how a slave describes 
his meanness : 


‘He ties a bag in front at night to avoid losing breath; he 
grudges to part even with his dirty washing-water ; he wouldn’t 
give you hunger, if you asked for it ; he treasures the very parings 
of his nails.’ 
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Euclio is one of the misers of literature to be compared with 
Moliére’s Harpagon (in part drawn from Plautus) or with Balzac’s 
Grandet. 

Unique among the plays is the Amphitruo, which Plautus called 
a tragico-comedy. It dramatizes the myth of Jupiter’s passion for 
Alcmena and his masquerading as her husband. ‘This sordid trick. 
by the supreme god has its counterfoil in the unsuspecting inno- 
cence of the woman sinned against. Much of the farcical portion 
depends on mischievous pranks played on the slave Sosia by his 
double, the disguised messenger-god Mercury, acting as Jupiter’s 
jackal and pretending to be drunk. But aboye the buffoonery and 
intrigue rises the figure of Alcmena proclaiming her purity of 
soul and ideal of wifehood in trochaic lines (the metre of 
Tennyson’s Locksley Hall) : 


What the world doth deem a dowry is not woman’s real dower : 
That is pure and modest honour, victor over passion’s power, 
Fear of God and love of parent, concord with a kinsman’s mood, 
Meekness to her husband, bounty in the ministry of good. 
This may seem exceptional, yet it is a mistake to think of all 
women on the Plautine stage as either prim shrews or greedy 
courtesans. It is true that in some plays the matrons are scolds, 
and it is hard to say whether hen-pecking is cause or effect of their 
husbands’ succumbing to other charmers ; but in the Stichus the 
two young brides beautifully reconcile filial obedience with 
loyalty to their absent husbands ; and the widowed sister in the 
Aulularia is introduced as a sensible adviser on matrimony. Even 
among girls of easy virtue there are noble traits; and a separate 
group is that of maidens kidnapped in infancy and rescued from 
shame by the timely recognition of their free birth. Concerned 
with many unsavoury intrigues, his plays do not aim at making 
vice attractive, e.g. the two grey-headed reprobates in the 
Bacchides are drawn intentionally to repel. 

One can do no more than allude to the romantic atmosphere of 
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The Ship-Rope (Rudens) on the rock-bound coast where two 
shipwrecked girls are saved from the clutches of a rascal; or The 
Brothers Menaechmi based on the idea of indistinguishable twins, 
_but not imposing on us, as Shakespeare does in his Comedy of 
Errors, two pairs of doubles; or The Boastful Captain (Miles 
_Gloriosus), a fire-eater of a type recurrent on the comic stage. 

The fun of Plautus is multitudinous—rollicking jest, wild 
caricature, witty retort, dry humour, or play upon words, Often 
the laughter rises from the situation, like mistakes in identity 
or a slave’s effrontery. Often it inheres in a character such as a 
professional diner-out ; or it may depend on dialogue, as in the 
Aulularia, where Eunomia lectures her brother on marriage. 
This strong-minded widow is satiric rather than sincere in her 
humility : 

‘We women are all voted horrors, I know; we’re all voted 
_ chatterboxes, and serve us right : there never was a dumb woman 


discovered. .. . There’s no best to be picked among women: 
one ’s only worse than another.’ 


Her doctrine that women are a bad lot is a designedly droll 
prelude to her paradoxical counsel that her brother ought to take 
a wife ! 

In the Bacchides a horrified tutor reasons with his youthful 
charge about getting into questionable company : 


Tutor. Who are the people you’re on your way to call upon? 

Youth (unabashed and flippantly). Flirtation, Pleasure, our Lady 
of Love, and Loveliness, and Joy and Jest and Sport and 'Téte- 
a-Téte and Honey-Hug (Suavisaviatio). 

Tutor (thinking it a risky list). What business have you with 
divinities who spell ruin (dis damnosissumis)? 

Youth (giving his tutor a taste of his own logic back). All that 
talk naughtily about the good are naughty men: you talk far 
from nicely about divinities: therefore you’re a naughty man. 

Tutor (for whom ‘ Honey-Hug’ in the list was rather too much). 
Oh but, tell me, is there any god called ‘ Honey-Hug ’? 
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Youth (bantering him in mock-serious tone). ‘Tell me, did you 
never think of Honey-Hug? Oh, you’re a rank outsider (es 
barbarus) ; and I fancied you ever so much wiser than old Thales. 
Yet here you are, sillier than a Roman foreigner who muddles 
religion. You at your time of life not to know the names of the 
gods ! 


In the Menaechmi, satire is directed against the medical pro-- 


fession in the diagnosis for lunacy when the doctor examines 
Menaechmus in presence of his distressed old father-in-law, who, 
because of many awkward results of the confusion between the 
twin brothers, wrongfully suspects him of madness : 


Doctor (with best professional etiquette). Good-morning, sir. 
(Noticing the patient's cloak has slipped) Oh please, why do you 
expose your arm? You don’t realize how much harm you’re 
doing to your complaint. 

Men. (an unwilling patient). Why don’t you go and hang 
yourself? 

Old Gent. (to the doctor). Do you notice anything? 

Doct. Of course, I do. It’s a case that can’t be cured with 
an acre of the hellebore plant. (Turning to the supposed invalid) 
But what do you say, Menaechmus? 

Men. What d’ye want? 

Doct. Answer me this question—is it white wine or red you 
drink? 

Men. Oh, go to the devil ! 

Old Gent. (shaking his head). By Hercules, that’s the first 
off-go of his raving fit now ! 

Men. (much irritated). Why don’t you ask whether my usual 
diet is dark-red bread or bright-red or yellow ; whether it ’s bird 
with scales on, or fish with feathers not off? 

Old Gent. Dear, dear! do you hear what awful stuff he’s 
talking? Why not give him some medicine to drink straight 
away, before he ’s struck down with insanity? 

Doct. Wait a bit: I’ve got other questions yet. 


At other times the fun depends rather on language, e.g. a 
Gilbertian patter; or a run of alliterative words like the names 


AONVYO JO AULVAHL NVWOYW AHL 
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a character in the Bacchides calls himself when he has been 
cheated : 

‘Of all the stupid, silly, fatuous, fungus-headed, blethering, 
blundering blockheads that ever are or were or shall be, I head 
the list for dull and doltish foolishness ’ ; 
or the joke may lie in puns, none of them very good, or quaint 
phrases like ‘ the best killed man alive’ (occisissumus sum omnium 
qui vivont) or * the twinniest of twins’. 

Of six extant plays by the young African of the Scipionic circle, 
Terence, the earliest was written in 166 B.c., the latest in 160. 
They are Andria (The Lady of Andros) ; Hecyra (The Step-Mother) ; 
Heautontimorumenos (The Self-tormentor); Eunichus (Ihe Sham 
Eunuch) ; Phormio (The Clever Parasite); and Adelphoe (Brother 
Strict and Brother Lax). Here broadly it is the same society— 
more amiable, but less virile ; a style of Latin less akin to ordinary 
speech than in Plautus; and characters more subtle, more 
refined, more humane. The boisterous merriment of Plautus has 
gone and with it his comic energy. ‘Terence borrowed from 
Greek dramatists like Menander; but, as Caesar sagaciously 
said, he was ‘Menander halved’. Conscious that his quiet 
dramas had to compete for popular favour against rival attrac- 
tions like boxing, rope-dancing, and gladiatorial fights, he devoted 
his skill not to action but to character. He succeeds astonishingly 
in holding the interest through psychology alone, and no better 
example can be given than the Adelphoe, which turns on the 
contrast of two systems of upbringing for youth, followed by the 
easy-going townsman and his austere country brother. The fun 
culminates in the amazingly sudden change to levity and laxity 
made by the latter, who grows tired of incurring unpopularity 
for adherence to severe moral principles and turns the tables in 
surprising ways upon his brother, whom he delights to tease by 
applying to him his own methods. 

Terence’s Latinity is alluded to in Caesar’s words, ‘a lover of 
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pure style’. He had no horror of the commonplace, provided it 
were neatly phrased: charged by his critics with plagiarism, he 
retorted in the prologue to The Eunuch that he claimed to say 
“nothing that has not been said before’. His aim was to give 
final form to common experience—the ideal of many writers in 
our own eighteenth century, as in Pope’s line ‘What oft was 
thought but ne’er so well expressed’. A consequence is his 
success in pithy and quotable sayings, e.g. ‘ Hence those tears ! ’ 
(of a secret detected); ‘the falling-out of lovers renewal is of 
love’; ‘ jealousy dumb is praise enough’; ‘ fortune favours the 
brave’ ; “many men, many minds’; and, on the proper study of 
mankind, ‘I am man; nothing that touches man do I count 
foreign.’ 

Terence reflected Scipionic culture. Lucrtrus (c. 180-102 B.c.) 
was the ironic recorder of the period of the Gracchan agitation. 
Looking forth on a world which invited copious and caustic 
. comment, he wrote thirty books of satires, predominantly in the 
hexameter, which was thus bequeathed as the standard line for 
satire to be used by Horace, Persius, and Juvenal. Over 1,300 
lines of fragments remain. Though their context cannot always 
be guessed, much is certain from the fragments themselves and 
from Horace’s imitation. ‘The old satura, or hotchpotch, lent 
itself to Lucilius’ discursive genius. Against public abuses he 
conducted a crusade ‘ with drawn sword’, says Juvenal, ‘ making 
his conscience-stricken victim blush’. Banqueters, bickering 
gladiators, sham mourners, gluttons, and spendthrifts fell under 
his lash. He was roused to loathing at the eagerness of all Rome, 
high and low, day in and day out, to practise underhand trickery 
in the battle of life (pugnare dolose), and at the hypocrite’s assump- 
tion of virtue when he had it not. All this anticipated the social 
criticism of Horace and the anger of Juvenal, who declared himself 


1 


1 The date for his birth, 148 s.c., derived from Jerome, is on several 


grounds incredible. 
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a literary descendant of ‘the nurseling of (Suessa) Aurunca’, 
where Lucilius was born. 

But he had other interests. Philosophy, literary criticism, and 
grammar were handled by him: some of his sketches are chats 
(sermones) about adventures experienced by himself or by friends ; 
e.g. Scipio’s mission to the courts of Egypt and Asia, or his own 
journey to the Sicilian straits, which Horace took as a model 
when he related his diplomatic trip with Maecénas and Virgil to 
Brundisium. It is essential to realize that in spite of roughness and 
imperfection of style—‘ the muddy flow’ to which Horace refers— 
he yet influenced deeply his Augustan critic, who regarded him as 
his master and took over stock-names for objectionable characters 
like Pantolabus (‘ Grab-all’), as if Lucilius had fixed them for 
future satire written in Latin. The significance of Lucilius is 
out of all proportion to the fragmentary nature of his remains : 
he lives in an influence transmitted through Horace and Juvenal 
to the English satire of Dryden and Pope. And the significance 
of any great name in Roman satire becomes greater when it is 
remembered how Roman in spirit the satiric medley was. Quin- 
tilian claimed that this was a species of literature independent of 
Greece: ‘satire at any rate is our own.’ The one other literary 
form developed by Roman writers independently was letter- 
writing ; and different sorts of prose epistles are linked with the 
names of Cicero, Seneca, and the younger Pliny. 

The outstanding value, then, of this earlier literature of the 
republic lies in its strong pioneer work and, at least in drama, 
much more than pioneer work. ‘The foundations were securely 
laid for most of the great classes of Roman literature—epic, 
satire, oratory, history. 


3 
The Age of Cicero and Caesar 


Tuere is some danger in over-fast-drawn lines of division in 
literature ; but there is convenience and reason in regarding ‘ the 
Golden Age’ of Roman writers as extending roughly from 70 B.C. 
to A.D. 14; i.e. it covered less than a century before the accession 
of Tiberius. ‘The readers of the world—a literary league of 
nations, as it were—have agreed that most of the greatest names 
among Latin authors belong to that period—Lucretius, Catullus, 
Cicero, Caesar, Sallust, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and Livy. In com- 
parison, the succeeding age was ‘ Silver ’, although it yielded great 
classic names like Seneca, Quintilian, Tacitus, Juvenal, and Pliny. 

This Golden Age falls into two periods, distinguishable in 
literary spirit, as in historical significance. ‘Tife first subdivision, 
' the period of Cicero, which may equally well be called the period 
of Caesar, saw the passing of the Republic and was a time of 
extreme political unrest. Not often does literature touch history 
so intimately. ‘The two great figures in prose stand for political 
principles diametrically opposed—Cicero, the upholder of reason- 
able respect for tradition and advocate of union among all lovers 
of order, and Caesar, the champion of a new system of things, 
whose will-power dominates events from his formation of the first 
triumvirate in 60 B.c. until his assassination in 44. The Empire, 
though not formally constituted, was in the making. The second 
subdivision, the period of Augustus, saw the Empire made, and 
peace established after two generations of conflict and carnage. 
The whole period was one of the most momentous in the history 
of the world, and so additional zest is given to the noble and 
imperishable literature which was created amid the final battle- 
stress of republican politics and the birth-throes of the Roman 


Empire. 
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One literary phase visible in the Ciceronian period faded into 
comparative nothingness in the Augustan age. This was Alex- 
andrinism or imitation of the Greek literature of Alexandria, 
which captivated certain poets of the circle of Catullus and 
influenced that poet himself, especially in his Rape of the Lock 
of Queen Berenice and his miniature epic on The Wedding of Peleus 
and Thetis. Learning, obscurity, sentimentality, precision, and 
often-preciosity of style, with alack of natural enthusiasm, marked 
this group of poets who were flouted by-some critics, including 
Cicero, as new-fangled echoers of the Greek Euphorion. Curiously 
enough, many of them, like Catullus, were Northerners. Valerius 
Cato of Cisalpine Gaul was a champion of this Alexandrine move- 
ment: and other adherents were Catullus’ friend from the north, 
Caecilius of Novum Comum; Varro, of Atax in Gaul, who wrote 
of the Argo’s Quest of the Golden Fleece ; Furius Bibaculus, called 
by Horace ‘the ‘bombastic singer of the Alps’, probably in 
reference to his wild conceit about ‘ Jove bespitting the wintry ~ 
Alps all o’er with hoary snow’; Cinna, Catullus’ comrade on 
the staff of Memmius in Bithynia, the author of a learned but 
scandalous poem entitled Zmyrna and perhaps the Cinna torn to 
pieces by the Caesarian mob in Shakespeare’s Fulius Caesar ‘ for 
his bad verses’; and Calvus, author of the lost Jo, and a good 
pleader at the bar as well as a poet. Like Catullus, Calvus 
lampooned Caesar; and with Catullus he is associated, when 
Ovid bespeaks a welcome in the bliss of Elysium for the dead 
poet Tibullus : 


Meet thou him, come, thy young brow ivy-wreathed, 
Learned Catullus, and thy Calvus too. 


It was not, however, learning that made the greatness of 
Catuxtus (84-54 B.c.) of Verona, but his power of giving to his 
heart’s passion such lyric utterance as can be found nowhere else 
in Latin. The fateful event of the young poet’s career was his 
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meeting with the notorious Clodia soon after he came to Rome. 
The ruin of his life, she abides his passport to fame; for the 
sincerity of his lyric cry must keep its freshness of appeal so long 
as love lasts. His brief odes enrol Catullus in the company of 
Sappho and Burns and Shelley. 

This pathetic romance can be traced in the varying moods of 
his poems, marked now by frenzied abandonment, now by tender- 
ness, now by doubt, finally by hot wrath and despair. ‘ Lesbia’ 
(lady of Lesbos) was his name for Clodia, and one of his early 
missives to her was his adaptation of an ode by the Lesbian 
poetess, Byron’s ‘ burning Sappho’, in which he pours out the 
rapture of his love: 


He seems the peer of God to me— 

‘He dwarfs all Gods, if that may be |— 

Who sits and gazeth, love, on thee 
And hears the fall 

Of thy sweet laughter. But in pain 

My senses swoon; for let me gain 

One glimpse of Lesbia, there remain 
No words at call— 

My tongue is palsied: rills of fire 

Run thro’ my veins: my veins do quire 

To their own throbbing: mists attire 


My eyes withal. 
To this happy period also must belong a piece inspired by the 


recklessness of his passion : 


Let ’s live, my Lesbia, and love. 

Let ’s value not a whit above 

A penny all that dotards grey 

In tones of condemnation say. 

The sun can set: the sun can rise— 

Once let the brief light quit our eyes, 
And we thro’ endless night must keep 
The couch of one unbroken sleep. 
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(Then, with the thought of death brushed aside,) 


Give me a thousand kisses! more ! 

A hundred yet! Add to the score 

A second thousand kisses; then 
Another hundred, and again 

A thousand more, a hundred still ! 

So many thousands we fulfil, 

We must take care to mix the count : 
Bad luck to know the right amount, 
Lest Evil Eye impose a spell 

When it can all our kisses tell! 1 


Other pieces protest his fidelity and half suggest Lesbia’s incon- 
stancy ; there are quarrels, reconciliations, torturing distrust, vain 
endeavours to resist the spell of the sorceress of whose unworthi- 
ness he is secretly convinced : 


I hate and love: mayhap you ask me why. 
Who knows? I feel its truth and agony. 


Wistfully he looks back on his whole-hearted devotion to her : 


Dare woman say she e’er was loved so much 
As thou, my Lesbia, hast been loved by me? 

No bond of plighted troth hath e’er been such 
As that true love wherewith I lovéd thee. 


But her incorrigible treasons to their love led at last to an absolute 
rupture which cost Catullus the pangs of inward debate evident 
in the powerful monologue where he steeled himself to fight down 
his infatuation : ; 

Tis hard to break with old love in a trice: 

Tis hard—but thou must fashion some device. 


- Naught else can save: thou shalt tread down thy lust : 
Whether ’tis possible or not, thou must. 


And his final leave-taking was a brief poem of renunciation with 


+ The translation of this poem is borrowed from J. Wight Duff’s Literary 
History of Rome, p. 319, by permission of Mr. Fisher Unwin. 
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Supposed remains at Sirmione on Garda lake 
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a scathing message that Lesbia was welcome to keep her ‘ three 
hundred gallants ’, loving none, but ruining all, body and soul. 

That softness of feeling which prompted Tennyson’s description 
of Catullus as ‘ tenderest of Roman poets nineteen hundred years 
ago’ appears in his dirge for Lesbia’s pet sparrow 


faring on the darkling path of gloom 
From which no traveller returns, ’tis said, 


and its close in notes of pity: 


Woe, deed of ill! For thee, poor little bird, 
My lady’s eyes are red with tears and blurred. 


There is the note of hopeless woe in his lament over his brother’s 
grave and the words of eternal farewell (frater, ave atque vale) : 
on the other hand, joy in nature pervades his praises of the 
Garda lake : 


Half-islet Sirmione, gem of all 
The isles which god of sea or god of mere 
Upholds in glassy lake or ocean drear, 
On thee with heart and soul my glances fall... . 
Hail, Sirmione fair! Greet me with mirth ; 
. Be mirthful, Lydian wavelets of the lake ! 
Laugh out, ye realms of merriment at home ! 


But Catullus had a satiric side—bitter, when Caesar was its object, 
and often foul, sometimes merely playful, as in his lines jesting 
at the Roman cockney who used superfluous aspirates and by 
a predestined appropriateness was called Arrius : 


‘ Hadvantage ? was what Arry used to say : 

‘ Hambush ’ for ‘ ambush ’ was his regular way. 
He thought his own pronouncing best on earth— 
To asp’rate ‘ hambush’ all that he was worth. 
His mother so pronounced : so did his brother, 
His mother’s father, likewise his grandmother. 


Arry was sent abroad: our ears had rest : 
We heard the same words tenderly caressed, 
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Nor thought again to hear such aspiration— 
When sudden came the /awful hinformation : 
The ‘ Ionian ’? waves, since Arry’s tour, were lost, 
Hinto the ’igh seas of ‘ Hionia’ tossed ! 


Catullus controlled a wide range of moods as he did of metres. 
Readers may pass from the impetuous rush of long lines in the 
Attis and the romantic richness of the hexameters in the Peleus 
and Thetis to a charming airiness of lyric fancy and measure in 
shorter lines. Some of his most beautiful effects appear in verses 
written for the wedding of a friend whose bride he addresses : 

Aurunculeia, cease to weep. 
No peril is that dame with eyes 
More fair than thine shall ever keep 


Watch for the day-spring to arise 
Bright from the ocean deep. 


So in some proud-pied garden-bed 
Of wealthy lord a stately bloom 
Of hyacinth uprears its head : 
But thou dost lag. The day makes room. 
Fare forth, O bride new-wed. 


There was a more serious contemporary genius who stood for 
thought as Catullus stood for feeling. Lucretius (c. 99-55 B.C.) 
was not only a great thinker: he was a great poet. The gloomy 
epoch through which he lived formed a sombre background to 
his work On the Nature of Things, an epic of the universe in six 
books of virile hexameters more polished than those of Ennius 
but less polished than those of Virgil. Old doctrines were dis- 
solving, and his free thought is worthy of the age of Caesar. 
Convinced of his duty to liberate men from disquieting super- 
stition, and especially from dread of death and penalties in another 
life beyond death, Lucretius addressed himself to the task of 
explaining the world, and became an ardent missioner for the 
philosophical beliefs of Epicurus and for the physical theories 
borrowed by Epicurus from Democritus. The sum total of things 

Cs 
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and nature’s illimitable variety are accounted for on materialistic 
principles by postulating the Void and Atoms, infinite in number, 
indestructible in essence, indivisible, and capable of endlessly 
varied combination while they rain through the welter of space. 
This fortuitous concourse of atoms is the negation of design or 
creation. There is a spiritual ecstasy in his attitude to his master, 
‘the man of Greece who first dared lift his mortal eyes to face 
» the monster superstition ’ : . 
So vivid verve of mind prevailed. He fared 

Far o’er the flaming ramparts of the world 


And traversed the immeasurable All 
In mind and soul. 


Few traces of current history appear in the poem: it is meant 
rather for readers of all the ages than for its nominal recipient 
Memmius, the shallow politician who was praetor in 58 B.c. and 
next year took Catullus and Cinna out to Bithynia on his staff. 
At the opening of Book II, the praises of a speculative quietism 
and unruffled calm, dear to Epicureans, may have been intended 
by Lucretius as a homily to his patron on the worthlessness of 
human ambition : 


When tempests rack the mighty ocean’s face, 
How sweet on land to watch the seaman’s toil, 
Not that we joy in neighbour’s jeopardy, 

But sweet it is to know what ills we ’scape. 
How sweet to mark war’s mighty rivalries 
Ranged on the plains, without thy share of risk. 
Naught sweeter than to hold the tranquil realms 
On high, well fortified by sages’ lore, 
Whence to look down on others wide astray: 
Lost wanderers questing for the way of life— 
See strife of genius, rivalry of rank, 

See night and day men strain with wondrous toil 
To rise to utmost power and grasp the world.t 


1 This rendering and a portion of the other lines from Lucretius are quoted 
from J. Wight Duff's Lit. Hist. of Rome, with Mr. Fisher Unwin’s permission. 
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In pursuance of his task he drew much from Greek prose and 
poetry ; but the national poetry of Rome acted on him too, so 
that he was enabled to give a true Roman cast to his material. 
Of the six books, two are mainly on the atomic theory; two on 
psychic processes ; two on the evolution of nature and impressive 
phenomena. Nothing strikes the reader more than his fearless 
pursuit of an argument to its conclusion, and, side by side with 
this rigid logic and many a bald connective word or phrase, his 
power of rising into pure poetry, 


Decking his poems with the Muses’ charm. 


- Nowhere is this strictness of argument so winningly and patheti- 
cally coupled with human feeling as in Book III, where an array 
of reasons convinces him of the mortality of the soul, that essence 
which for him is kindred to the material body—only, composed of 
surpassingly minute and subtle atoms endowed with marvellous 
rapidity. When the dissolution which we term death takes 
place, 


It is as if a wine had lost its scent, 
Or breath of some sweet perfume had escaped. 


For Lucretius, the soul being mortal, death has no sting; and 
he himself, like Keats, seems ‘ half in love with easeful death’ : 


To us then death is nothing—matters naught, 
Since mortal is the nature of the mind, 

E’en as in bygone time we felt no grief 

When Punic conflict hemmed all Rome around... 
So when we are no more, when soul and frame, 
Of which we are compact, have been divorced, 

Be sure to us, who then shall be no more, 

Naught can occur or ever make us feel, 

Not e’en tho’ earth be blent with sea and sky ! 


To answer the croaker who forgets that, though death ends life’s 
pleasures, death also ends the need and desire for pleasures, 
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Lucretius has lines that open with a ring echoed in one of the 
verses of Gray’s Elegy : 

Soon shall thy home greet thee in joy no more, 

Nor faithful wife nor darling children run 

To snatch first kiss, and stir within thy heart 

Sweet thoughts too deep for words. ‘Thou canst no more 

Win wealth by working or defend thine own. 

The pity of it! ‘One fell hour,’ they say, 

‘Hath robbed thee of thine every prize in life !’ 

Hereat they add not this: ‘ And now thou art 

Beset with yearning for such things no more.’ 

‘What is so passing bitter,’ we should ask, 

‘Tf life be rounded with a rest and sleep, 

That one should pine in never-ending grief ?’ 


It is the coward who is afraid to die, and for him universal nature 
has a merited rebuke. 

There is no space to discuss certain of Lucretius’ remarkable 
anticipations of modern scientific conceptions, and his fascinating 
sketch of the evolution of human society, speech, and crafts in 


his fifth book. 


The encyclopaedic learning and the satire of this age must be 
coupled with the name of Varro; its oratory, philosophy, and 
correspondence with the name of Cicero; and its history with 
that of Caesar. 

M. Terentius Varro—‘ of Reate’, in the Sabine country, to 
distinguish him from his namesake, Varro ‘ of Atax ’—was much 
more than an antiquary. His life lasted from 116 to 27 B.c, 
(when Augustus’ powers were determined). Though almost go, 
he still showed enormous diligence in amassing material. He was 
no recluse, but filled civil and military commands, and anticipated 
the habits of work of the elder Pliny, who used to rise while it 
was still dark and overtake literary toil before his morning interview 
with the Emperor Vespasian. It was an age of workers, as every 
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great age must be; and Varro had worthy contemporaries in the 
indefatigable orator and politician Cicero who could find leisure 
to repolish his speeches and compose letters and treatises, rhetori- 
cal or philosophical, and in Caesar himself who could add. to 
military ability, what by no means necessarily accompanies it, the 
power of speaking effectively, of writing dispatches which have 
become history, and of whiling away an interval between cam- 
paigns or assizes in pursuing linguistic research. 

Varro claimed at the beginning of his seventy-eighth year to 
have written ‘ seventy times seven’ books. Of these may be men- 
tioned his forty-one books of Antiquities, no longer accessible ; the 
. twenty-five books On the Latin Language, of which we have six with 
some gaps and not a little impossible philology ; and, what is of 
great interest in literature, the fragments of his Menippean Satires. 
These are based on the Cynic dialogues of Menippus, the philo- 
sopher of Gadara in the third century, and are medleys now 
serious, now jocular, partly in prose, partly in various metres. 
This jumble of prose and verse was bequeathed from Varro to 
Seneca’s satire on the Pumpkinification of Claudius, to Petronius’ 
novel the Satyricon, and to the pedantic fantasia by Martianus 
Capella on The Wedding of Philology and Mercury in the fifth 
century ; then to Boethius’ Consolation of Philosophy ; ultimately 
reappearing in French literature some ten centuries after Boethius 
in the Satyre Menippée, which aided the triumph of Henri IV 
over the League. 

Both fragments and titles make us wish that time had spared 
more of Varro’s sketches. Thou Knowest not What the Late 
Evening Brings was on dinner-parties; The Goatish Battle on 
pleasure ; Master Early-Up on one who set his slaves to work 
betimes; Old Sixty-Years on changes for the worse observable 
when, like a Roman Rip Van Winkle, Varro woke out of a slumber 
of half a century. Bimarcus (‘ Marks Twain’) was a satiric 
dialogue between Marcus Varro and his other self. His themes 
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ranged from the white fibs of society, vacuous funeral praises, 
and doctors’ prescriptions to the serious vices of covetousness or 
profligacy. 

M. Tutus Cicero, of Arpinum (106-43 B.c.), decried by 
some schools of historical thought and often misunderstood as 
a political figure, holds an unquestioned place as a master of 
Latin prose. Even his poetry is better than Juvenal’s gibe would 
suggest ; for his verses at least indicate the technical skill acquired 
by the poets of his youth. Nervous, receptive, impressionable, 
very human in breadth of sympathy, he possessed a temperament 
which enabled, or perhaps forced him, to turn rapidly from one 
mood to another wholly different. A wonderful endowment of 
fluctuating emotion was for him both a curse and a blessing— 
a curse, in that it prompted many of those timid hesitancies and 
chameleon-like changes that have earned him from unfriendly 
critics the nickname of ‘trimmer’; and a blessing, in that it 
furnished him with an ideal gamut of qualities for a speaker 
ranging from impressive solemnity to kindliest tenderness and 
from revengeful venom to delicate refinement. Learning in law 
and in literature, knowledge of men, skill in argument, gift of 
clear statement, telling gesture, contrel-of voice, mastery of the 
subtle cadences of the~Latin language when declaimed, and an 
infallible instinct for the right rhythm in the structure and at 
the close of a sentence, all combined to make Cicero the greatest 
of the orators, as he was one of the greatest_of the. writers, of 
Rome. Sern = 

His eloquence was addressed sometimes to a court of law, 
sometimes to the senate, sometimes to the assembled people. 
An adequate account of between fifty and sixty orations of his 
that have survived is here impossible; but a few landmarks may 
be pointed out. During his earliest period he delivered his speech 
For Roscius of Ameria in 80 8.c., defending his client on a charge 
of parricide, and thus, when only 26, crossed the path of the 
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powerful aristocratic dictator Sulla by opposing one of his freed- 
men. His subsequent stay in Athens, Asia Minor, and Rhodes 
deepened his knowledge of Greek philosophy and rhetoric, and 
equipped him more fully for his career. Among the fruits may 
be reckoned the Verrine Speeches of 70 3.c., which eclipsed the 
reputation of Hortensius, till then the most eminent advocate 
in Rome. 

Between 70 and his exile in 57 some significant speeches may 
be selected. For the Manilian Law advocated extended military 
powers for Pompey in the East. For Cluentius defended a client 
charged with poisoning and covered so intricate a record of past 
family history in the case that it enabled the orator, Quintilian 
tells us, to boast afterwards that he had thrown dust in the eyes 
of the jury. The four speeches Against Catiline belong to 63 B.c., 
when Cicero, a man of no high ancestral pedigree, attained the 
consulship. ‘They illustrate his strength of invective from the 
opening note of impatience, ‘ How long, pray, Catiline, are you 
to overtax our power of endurance?’ and his demand that the 
anarchist noble should quit Rome, on to the last of the series, 
which was the consul’s contribution to the fateful debate on the 
punishment of the prisoners. This was the prelude to their 
summary execution which eventually forced Cicero into a bitterly 
felt exile. For Murena is notable because of the fun incidentally 
poked at the unbending and paradoxical Stoicism of Cato, who 
was one of the prosecuting counsel. For Archias is a charming 
little effort in behalf of a poet-friend’s title to Roman citizenship 
which had been challenged. The reader feels probably less 
interest in the legal question of the defendant’s registration than 
in Cicero’s plea for the reverence due to the name of poet : 


‘So then, gentlemen, in the eyes of men of your refinement, 
I would have this name of poet to be regarded as sacred: it is 
a name to which barbarism never yet did violence. Rocks and 
wildernesses echo the voice ; savage brutes are often swayed by 
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melody and stand stock-still ; are we, whose education has been 
of the highest—are we not to be touched by the accents of 
a poet?’ 


In the same speech the court heard the lawyer’s praise of literature : 


‘'These studies are the food of youth, the charm of old age, 
in prosperity an ornament, in adversity a refuge and consolation : 
a delight at home and no hindrance in public life: they are our 
comrades of the night, in foreign lands, in country retreats.’ 


After his exile, representative speeches are For Sestius, champion- 
ing a client arraigned for violent conduct during his tribunate, 
and typical of Cicero’s insistence on his own services to the state 
when consul; For Caelius, retorting on the notorious Clodia 
an allegation of poisoning; For Plancius, claiming a client’s 
acquittal on a charge of corrupt practices at an election; and 
For Milo, the rewritten version of his defence of Milo indicted 
for the murder of Cicero’s arch-enemy Clodius. The so-called 
Caesarian Speeches follow these and precede the fourteen Philip- 
pics, which contained attacks upon Mark Antony so uncom- 
promising and unforgivable as to cost the orator his life. It 
should be remembered that not all these ‘ speeches ? were delivered 
as published: not all indeed were spoken at all. . This applies to 
some of the Verrines and to the renowned Second Philippic, which 
circulated as a pamphlet might. Yet, as we read it, we fall under 
the illusion that we are listening to a speech delivered in a white 
heat of passion, with a Roman audience and Antony within 
earshot as Catiline once was, and we seem actually to hear its 
peroration : 


‘Return to your senses, I beg you, Mark Antony, in time: 
consider your ancestry, not your associates. Behave as you will 
towards me ; but be reconciled to your country. Still, these are 
your concerns. For myself, I shall avow my position. I defended 
the republic in my youth: I will not desert her in my age. 
I scorned the swords of Catiline : I will never quail before yours. 
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Nay, I would cheerfully put my body in danger’s way if by my 
death the freedom of the state can be realized, so that the anguish 


of the Roman people may at last bring to birth its prolonged 
travail. : 


‘If nearly twenty years ago in this very temple I said death 
could not come untimely to one who had been consul, how much 
more truly can I say this of an old man! I tell you, my lords, 
death is now even desirable, after the honours I have gained and 
the duties I have performed. I have but two desires: the one, 
that at my death I may leave the Roman people free—-than this 
no greater boon can be bestowed on me by the immortal gods— 
the other, that every man’s lot may be what he deserves of his 
country.’ 1 


Twice in his life—at two epochs of disillusion—Cicero was 
thrown back from oratory upon literary composition. The first 
came after the conference at Lucain 55 B.c., had once more sealed 
a compact between Pompey, whom Cicero yearningly pictured as 
a possible saviour of the state, and Caesar, whom he profoundly 
distrusted. To this period belong, in rhetoric, three polished 
books On the Orator, and, in philosophy, the partly recovered 
treatise On the Republic and that On Laws. ‘The second period 
of retirement followed the definite ascendancy of Caesar as the 
result of the Civil War which broke out with the crossing of 
the Rubicon in 49 8.c. Between 46 and 44 (the year of Caesar’s 
assassination) Cicero composed upon rhetoric two treatises nearly 
equal to that On the Orator, namely, his history of Roman 
eloquence in the Brutus and his portraiture of a finished speaker 
entitled Ihe Orator. Among philosophical works belonging to 
the same years were five books On the Limits of Goods and Evils, 
an able summary of ethical theories; The Tusculan Disputations, 
on the essentials of happiness; On the Nature of the Gods, on 
schools of theology ; three books On Duties; and two attractive 
essays On Old Age and On Friendship. "The significance of these 

1 Borrowed from J. Wight Duff’s Lit. Hist. of Rome, with Mr. Fisher Unwin’s 
permission. 
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and other philosophical works not here mentioned lies in the 
extent to which Cicero through them made Greek a dynamic 
force for Roman readers, and by his translation of Greek terms 
prepared an abstract Latin vocabulary capable of serving the 
purposes of early Christian apologists and mediaeval schoolmen. 
Of his Letters four sets have descended to modern times—two 
larger, Io Friends and To Atticus (his banker friend), each in 
sixteen books; and two smaller, Jo His Brother Quintus in three 
books and Yo Brutus in two. 774 letters are by Cicero, go by 
correspondents: and they extend over a quarter of a century, 
from 68 to 43 B.c., with the exception of the years 64 and 63. 
One of their pre-eminent charms is a spontaneity hampered by 
no haunting notion of publication. In fact we owe the collection 
of the correspondence to Cicero’s freedman Tiro. Unlike Pliny 
the Younger, Cicero did not write letters with his eye mainly on 
posterity ; it was rather on the passing moment and his own 
relation thereto. An inevitable result is that his egoism, or con- 
celt if one cares to put it so, unveils his own weaknesses, and his 
off-hand remarks (often conversational in tone) bring before us 
the history of his day. ‘The variety seems endless—from national 
crises and international entanglements to domestic squabbles and 
personal confessions. Election news, political jealousies, criticism 
on contemporaries, literary questions, town gossip, are all there, 
as well as letters to or from the great figures of the times, Caesar, 
Pompey, Mark Antony, Brutus, and Cassius. Here one may 
almost listen to a chat with Pompey, or be present at a call paid 
by Julius Caesar when the talk turned largely upon literature ; 
a dinner-party may be described or fashionable dandies ridiculed. 
Greek words and phrases are used much as ‘some English letter- 
writers like to use French. The letters must always appeal to 
a student of Cicero, because they show how the orator can unbend 
and give so vivid a picture of men and affairs. The mistake 
should not be made of imagining that all are easy-going and 
unstudied notes ; some are formal even to the degree of awkward- 
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ness; some are couched in literary language which recalls the 
polish of the orations. But in general it is their comparative 
artlessness which makes them an entertaining contrast to the 
stateliness of the typical Ciceronian sentence in the speeches. 
Three contemporary writers of prose may be dealt with—Caesar, 
Sallust, and Nepos. Jurrus Carsar (102-44 B.c.),! the man of 
destiny for the times, is primarily thought of as a figure in the 
world of military and political action. He was, however, a scholar, 
a good speaker, and a versatile writer. He handled the principle 
of Analogy in language ; made a collection of Apophthegms or clever 
sayings ; composed 4nti-Catos as a counterblast to Cicero’s praise 
of Cato; touched on astronomy; and wrote poetry, even love- 


poetry. But his extant works are seven books of commentaries 


Ox the War in Gaul and three books On the Civil War. The 


ZZ clue to his style is his maxim, quoted by Aulus Gellius, that ‘ an 


unexampled and far-fetched word should be shunned like a rock’. 
This goes far to explain that preference for the unadorned and 
that absence of romantic phraseology which are conspicuous in 
his writings. On the War in Gaul reads like a plain unvarnished 
statement of the military operations during successive campaigns, 
and so it is as far as style goes; it is effectively impersonal or 
third-personal ; ‘ Caesar thinks . . . Caesar says . . . Caesar orders 

. . Caesar does...’ ‘The grammatical Ego or ‘I’ seldom 
appears in the syntax; but beneath the surface a very great Ego 


remains concealed. Explanations seemingly calm and unimpas- 


‘sioned and scarcely discoverable suppressions of awkward facts tend 


to make the history tell uniformly in favour of the commander- 
in-chief who turned author to write up his dispatches as a timely 
answer to political critics. We know, and Caesar knew, that there 
were members of the Senate who felt and openly declared that 
Caesar should be handed over to the barbarian Gauls as a treacher- 
ous violator of a covenant of truce. ‘This, then, was no case for 


1 The traditional date for the birth of Caesar, 100 B.c., has found fresh 


support in recent years. 
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rhetoric; and Caesar’s directness of style fitted his practical 
temperament in general and his apologetic aim in particular. So 
it is to a cold restrained simplicity that we are accustomed 
throughout the narration of his campaigns. Everywhere the 
reader finds consulted ‘ Caesar’s dignity and the dignity of Rome’ 
—the phrasing, like the order of words, is the author’s, and is 
characteristic of the man. Even if at times one pines for some 
enthusiasm stimulated by the spice of adventure—and there were 
dangerously ‘ tight corners’ in Gaul—or if one would welcome 
a fuller study of one’s British forefathers when Caesar invaded 
this island, still it must be allowed that Caesar’s Latin maintains 
one of the great virtues of prose, lucidity. 

Qualities similarly impassive characterize the books On the Civil 
War, a history which Caesar never completed. His restraint is 
noticeable in the chronicle of his quarrel with the Senate over 
the question of his command. In Caesar there is no dramatic 
crossing of the Rubicon: for ‘ The die is cast!’ one must refer 
to Suetonius’ Life of Fulius, and for the encouraging omens to 
Lucan’s Pharsalia. Plutarch, writing in Greek, records Caesar’s 
pause at the river for silent thought and for consultation before 
he took the irrevocable step of invading his country: the record 
bears the stamp of truth, and Plutarch may have got it from the 
reminiscences of Asinius Pollio as an eyewitness. But of this not 
a word in Caesar, and the omission is typical. He was not a man 
to reveal his emotions or indulge in sentiment. ‘The contrast 
with Cicero in temperament and style is obvious. Caesar was 
a past-master in the art of effective statement without comment : 
Cicero had to clothe his words in feeling. 

Passing over the continuators of Caesar in the eighth book On 
the War in Gaul, The Alexandrian War, The African War, and 
The Spanish War, one reaches a far from negligible writer, 
SatLust (86-35 B.c.), of whose histories the monograph on 
Catiline’s Conspiracy and the account of The War against Fugurtha 
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have survived. In two ways Sallust was progressive. He gave up 
the method of chronicling year by year, and he raised the literary 
~ level of history. Dropping the annalistic treatment of military 
campaigns, he lost some chronological precision, but gained in 
readability ; and although in his liking for literary effect he 
tended towards rhetoric, he yet achieved genuine distinction in | 
style. He had some glimmering, too, of the more philosophic 
or scientific side of history ; for he felt he should explain move- 
ments and their mainsprings. True, his interpretation of political 
machinations would have been more scientific, had he been more 
unbiased ; as it is, his perversion of facts in Catiline’s Conspiracy 
reduces much of it to the standard of a party pamphlet. We 
are therefore prepared to find in Sallust ascriptions of motives 
and digressions for reflection such as Caesar did not indulge in, 
In some digressions the author adopted a high moral tone which 
accords but ill with the character he bore. Much in The War 
against Fugurtha is thoroughly representative of his manner: his 
realistic descriptions reproduce the very atmosphere of the North 
African landscape; and there are thrilling accounts of warfare 
and sieges and of more than one murder. Few will go the length 
~ that Martial does in giving him primacy among Roman historians, 
but it should be recognized that Sallust imbibed some of the 
spirit of the Greek historian Thucydides, and earned the admira- 
tion of a good judge and writer of Latin like Milton. His style 
may be said to. look backwards and forwards—backwards, because 
he liked to use old-fashioned words, and forwards, because he 
forestalled some of the rhetorical tendencies of the Silver Age 
and exercised a decided influence upon Tacitus. His energy of 
style is well seen in the speeches introduced, especially in denuncia- 
tions of the nobility such as Marius utters : 
‘With the arrogance of the nobles, fellow-citizens, compare 


me, a self-made man. What they generally hear or read about 
I have either witnessed or myself performed. What is book- 
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knowledge for them I have learned on active service. It is 
for you to consider whether deeds or words are better value. 
They despise my origin ; I, their slackness. ‘The reproach against 
me is my luck; against them, their infamy. Yet to my thinking 
all men have one common nature—only, the bravest is the 
noblest. . . . Nay, if my opponents are entitled to disdain me, 
let them do the same to their own ancestors. Their nobility 
started, like mine, in merit. They grudge me my high office: 

well then, let them grudge me toils, integrity, and aoe dangers 
too, since it is through these that I have gained it... . Tomwam 
credit I have no statues, triumphs, or consulships of my ancestors 
to display ; but should occasion call, I have spears, a standard, 
decorations, and other military prizes—I have scars too, in front. 
These are my statues, these my patent of nobility, not left me 
as a legacy like theirs, but gained by very many toils and risks of 
my own. My words have no studied elegance. ‘That I value 
slightly. Merit can display itself unaided. My detractors require 


artificiality to screen low deeds behind rhetoric.’ } 

Cornetius Nepos (c. 100-c. 25 B.c.), in his surviving Lives, 
mostly of Greek celebrities, is a less significant landmark. Endowed 
with cosmopolitan interest, he sketched his subjects on the lines 
of popular biography with illustrative traits, incidents, and details 
of personal appearance, but without depth of historical investigation 
or inference. His clear, simple sentences have no great literary 
beauty, but they suit his purpose of drawing object-lessons from 
the past. It is a pity that not more of his Roman Lives have 
come down; for the A4zticus is an interesting piece of work and 
contains an excellent pronouncement by Nepos himself upon the 
historical importance of the sixteen books of Cicero’s Letters to 
Atticus : 


‘He that reads them need not much wish for a regular history 
of that period.’ 


1 A fuller translation of the speech is given in J. Wight Duff’s Lit. Hist. 
of Rome (Fisher Unwin), p. 419. 
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The Augustan Age 


~Ocravian Carsar, the grand-nephew of Julius and his heir, 
formed his triumvirate with Antony and Lepidus in 43 B.c. It 
was a pact sealed in the blood of vindictive proscriptions and 
ultimately disrupted by jealousy. Octavian closed his differences 
with Antony by defeating him off Actium in 31, and his powers 
were regularized by the Senate in 29 and 27, when he received 
the title of ‘ Augustus’. ‘This has in turn supplied a name for 
an age of restored peace and established order when Roman 
poetry attained its zenith and when Roman poets supported by 
their writings the first emperor’s policy designed to secure a strong 
Rome and a strong Italy founded upon respect for religion, 
morality, and tradition. 

It was the crowning glory of Vircizt (P. Vergilius Maro, 
70-19 B.C.) to become the incarnation of the Augustan spirit in 
the twelve books of his Aeneid, the epic which occupied his last 
eleven years of life. It relates the great adventure of Aeneas, 
a goddess-born Trojan prince, and his son Iulus, the legendary 
progenitor of the family of Julius Caesar, in quest of a western 
home in Italy. The first six books, based in framework loosely 
on Homer’s Odyssey, relate the hero’s wanderings after the sack 
of his beloved Troy by the treacherous Greeks, and include his 
romantic reception at Queen Dido’s court in Carthage and his 
weird visit under the half-magical guidance of the Sibyl to the 
Lower World to seek counsel from the ghost of his father Anchises 
in the realms of bliss. The last six books are structurally more 
akin to Homer’s Iliad in that they tell of wars (which Aeneas 
must fight to secure his destined kingdom) ; but they are intensely 
national in rehearsing the gathering of the clans in defence of 
Italy and in describing spots afterwards famous as the site of Rome. 
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By previously adapting Theocritus’ Sicilian pastorals for his ten 
Eclogues and by adapting Hesiod and other Greek sources for his 
four books of Georgics, Virgil passed through a poetic evolution 
which fitted him for his epic task. Even the Eclogues were not 
immature work, but were produced from 43 to 37 8B.c. when 
Virgil was influenced by a literary set including several fellow- 
northerners interested in Alexandrinism. Before he wrote the 
Eclogues he had ten or a dozen years of study and experiment 
behind him; for he had come to Rome when about 18 (52 B.Cc.), 
and there is much to be said in favour of believing that The Gnat 
and some of the other minor poems which have come down to 
us as his are really juvenile compositions, on which he tried a 
*prentice hand in preparation for his pastorals and the later period 
(37-30 B.c.) of the Georgics. 

A thinker, well trained in philosophy, profoundly read in Greek, 
with a reverence for his Latin predecessors Naevius and Ennius 
and Lucretius, with a passionate love for his native land, an eye 
for its beauty and a sense of its historic past, he gradually gained 
insight into the meaning of the constitutional changes which 
followed the civil wars, and so attained to a revelation of the 
mission of the Roman Empire in the world. He held it for an 
artistic as well as a moral duty to glorify the lineage of the Caesars 
and to devote his gifts whole-heartedly to that end. To think 
of Virgil as artificially constructing an epic fantasy mainly to 
flatter the imperial house is to misconceive the depth of sincerity 
underlying the Aeneid. ‘There may be literary artificiality in the 
half-allegorical foreshadowing of Augustus in the person of the 
dutiful Aeneas, father of his people; but there is no shadow of 
doubt concerning Virgil’s faith in the new form of government. 
Even in the first Eclogue the shepherd sings a thanksgiving to 
Octavian Caesar : 

Tis a god that hath created this peace for us. 


In the Georgics, the four books of which are on crop-raising, 
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tree-growing, cattle-rearing, and bee-keeping, Virgil realized that 
he was lending valuable support to Augustan policy by interesting 
Roman readers in the country; and still later in the Aeneid he 
had the conviction that, as surely as Trojan Aeneas was fated by 
heaven to find an abiding city in Italy even if it involved bodily 
hardship and the renunciation of fair Dido’s love, just so surely 
had the Romans a God-given mandate to rule the peoples of the 
earth. The national and imperial note rings through scores of 
lines like these : 


Such task it was to found the Roman race, 


and 
Romans, the lords of all, the people gown-enrobed. 


It is for a wider Rome than the city that Virgil feels enthusiasm. 
He was a northerner, from near Mantua, in strict law a Cisalpine 
Gaul, racially it may be with some Celtic admixture. Italy, not 
Rome alone, fascinated him during his whole career. ‘The north- 
Italian geography round his father’s farm asserts itself over the 
Sicilian geography in the Eclogues: the praises of Italy are 
insistently chanted in the Georgics : 

‘Think too of all these stately cities, and toil of human hands, 


those many towns piled by man’s work on beetling crags, and 
rivers gliding ’neath their immemorial walls.’ 


Is he to sing, he asks, of the Adriatic or the Tuscan sea? of the 
great lakes of Italy—Larius (Como) or Benacus (Garda)? ‘This 
is the passage in the second Georgic which leads to his rapturous 
outburst of acclaim : 


‘ Hail to thee, land of Saturn, mighty mother of fruits, mighty 
mother of men! For thee I essay themes of ancient glory and 
ancient art, adventuring to disclose the hallowed well-spring and 
chant the lay of Ascra (i.e. Hesiod’s poetry) through all Roman 
towns.’ 

D2 
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And this is comparable with the glee shown when Aeneas’ crews 
first catch sight of the long-promised land in the third Aeneid : 

‘And now the dawn was reddening after the stars were put to 
flight when we descry far off the misty hills of low-lying Italy. 
“ Ttaly !”? Achates is first to shout: “ Italy” my comrades greet 
with joyful outcry,’ . 
a reminiscence surely of some occasion when the poet sighted 
Italy on a return voyage from Greece. 

This love of Italy which so well fitted Virgil to be a national 
poet is deepened by his-own passion for nature. Failing to attain 
to the lofty philosophic Lucretian grasp of nature, then let one 
rejoice in an unsophisticated fondness for beautiful scenery : 

But if tame blood at’ heart shall bar my hopes 
To track such portions of the Universe, 

Then fields and brooks in glens shall gladden me, 
Lover of stream and wood unknown to fame... 
Oh, who will set me in cool Haemus’ dales 


Beneath the shield-of giant shady boughs ? 
Next, with a definite reference to Lucretius : 


Blest he who could unveil the cause of things 

And trample upon Fate inexorable, 

On Fears and roar of Hell insatiate ! 
But there is a blessing for a simple lover of nature, who need 
not be a Lucretian free-thinker, but filled with rustic piety : 

Happy he too who knows our rural gods, 

Pan and Silvanus old, and sister-Nymphs. 

Him not a nation’s rods nor purple robes 

Of King could sway nor brothers’ trait’rous feud.1 

With this one may compare his joy in the Italian spring evident 

in more than one passage of the second Georgic, especially in that 
which influenced the charming Eve of the Festival of Venus 
(Pervigilium Veneris), belonging perhaps to the second century 


* The blank verse is quoted from J. Wight Duff's Lit. Hist. of Rome. 


Near Horace’s farm. From the painting by Edward Lear 


Conjectural site of Virgil’s farm between the Carpenedolo ridge and the 


river Chiese, five miles from Calvisano. Reproduced by the permission of 
Prof. R. S$, Conway and Mr. John Murray 
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and stirring one with glee in the amorous and radiant spring-tide 
of nature and with the rapid trochaic refrain : 
Let the lover love to-morrow, let the loveless learn to love. 


The likeness of spirit will be seen if I translate Virgil’s hexameters 
into trochaic lines : 
Best it is to plant a vineyard in the Spring-time blushing red, 
When the white stork hath returnéd, foe that trailing vipers dread ; 
Or in early frosts of autumn when the quickly coursing sun 
Drives not yet his team to winter, tho’ the summer days be done. 
Spring in truth serves every green leaf; Spring doth serve the 
forest’s need. 
In the Spring the earth is swelling and demands the fertile seed. 
In the Spring the Mighty Father cometh down in fruitful shower 
To his happy Consort’s bosom and, commingling in his power 
With her powerful frame, supporteth all that nature brings to birth. 
In the Spring each pathless coppice echoes song of birds in mirth. 


Virgil, however, was not only a lover of external nature; he 
heard the sad music of humanity and was acquainted with the 
sorrows of life. ‘There is in the 4eneid a brooding and somewhat 
mystic melancholy for which no better text can be given than 
a line from the passage where Aeneas is deeply affected to find 
in Dido’s palace a painting of the war which had ruined Troy : 

Tears haunt the world: man’s fortunes touch the heart. 


This tenderness enables Virgil to move us in the tragedy of 
Dido’s desertion and suicide—the tragedy of the queen with the 
yellow tresses who courted death because her heart was broken, 
and whose end is told in a line*of infinite pathos : 


Sought light in heaven—groan’d when light she found. 
A kindred tenderness prompts those similes which seem in the 
Aeneid to fall softly over a young warrior as he dies : 


As when, by ploughshare lopp’d, a crimson flower — 
Droopeth in death ; or poppies weary-neck’d 
Have bow’d the head, laden mayhap with rain. 
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And tenderness pervades the lines upon the young Marcellus 
which caused his mourning mother Octavia to faint as she heard 
the poet read them at the imperial court : 

Ah piteous boy! Couldst thou but cleave grim doom— 

Marcellus thou shalt be! Come, lilies bring 

In handfuls! Let me strew bright blooms and heap 

Such gifts for my young kinsman’s soul, and pay 

A duty unavailing. 


This half-mystic melancholy in Virgil commended him to Fathers 
of the Church, and lent colour to the notion that his was ‘a soul 
. Christian by nature’, and that he showed prophetic gifts in the 
so-called Messianic Eclogue, heralding a prince of peace. Yet in 
the Eclogues what the reader most loves is—despite the essential 
artificiality of all pastorals—just the piping or singing by shepherds 
after the manner of Arcadia as if they should never grow old, 
matches in melodious chanting with herdsman pitted against 
herdsman for rural stakes like plain beechen cups or lambs from 
the flock. 

The Georgics contain Virgil’s smoothest hexameters; but, 
finished as is the workmanship of these didactic poems, probably 
most readers prefer the connected epic action of the 4eneid and 
its blend of romance and tragedy. Vigour and movement mark 
the progress of the narrative in the earlier books, which contain 
the celestial plotting of Juno against Aeneas, the storm at sea, 
Dido’s welcome to the stranger and his tale of the fall of Troy 
and of his voyages told at the court banquet. ‘The ill-fated love 
of Dido makes the engrossing interest of the fourth book, while 
the sixth book, on the eerie descent into the Lower World, is 
not only a romantic venture among the ghostly realms of woe 
and bliss but embodies Virgil’s deepest thought on problems that 
concern the human soul. Its qualities of vision and imaginative 
realism prove him a wonder-worker in art, and help to justify 
the mediaeval legends about Virgil the magician. Like Dante 
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he was a ‘man who had been in Hell’. In the later books the 
prowess of Nisus and Euryalus among Aeneas’ men and of the 
warrior-maid Camilla among his enemies and the last grim fight 
with the doomed Turnus are only a few of the great portions. 

The Aeneid, to which he had devoted his later life, never 
received the author’s final revision, and but for the emperor’s 
intervention would have been destroyed. It was appropriate that 
the consolidator of the Roman world-empire should have pre- 
served for all time the epic which cast a mythical glamour round 
far distant ancestors and ages and customs that had made the 
empire possible. 

Horace (Q. Horatius Flaccus, 65-8 3.c.), Virgil’s friend and 
his junior by five years, was a man of very different temperament, 
though in many ways equally representative of the Augustan age. 
He was much more a man of the world, a ‘ Bohemian’ in youth, 
a lover of the good things of life, fond of congenial society, and 
without the mysticism which lay in the depths of Virgil’s shrinking, 
sensitive nature. 

His literary career falls into three periods: (i) that of the 
Epodes and Satires down to 30 B.c., the year after the battle of 
Actium decided the supremacy of Octavian over Antony and 
Cleopatra; (ii) that of the first three books of Odes, which were 
most likely published together in 23 B.c.; and (ili) the period of 
the Epzstles in verse, the largely official Odes of Book IV, and what 
we are accustomed to call his drt of Poetry. It is a record of 
striking variety—lampoons personal and less than decent in the 
early iambic measures of the Epodes, Satires genial and animated 
by a mellowing sympathy with human nature, Odes ranging from 
love-poems to national hymns, Epistles exhibiting the writer’s 
maturest reflections on life and literary criticism. The significant 
feature is the unfolding of a steadily broadening spirit. The 
trumpery animosities of the juvenile work pass into ripe satire 
directing its laugh against rather the type than the individual ; 
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and the initial despondency felt by a beaten anti-Caesarian over 
the future of Rome alters into enthusiastic confidence in the new 
constitution and its ruler, and in the people, so long as they 
remain true to themselves and ensue those virtues which Horace 
advocates in the opening odes of his third book as exalting a nation. 
On the literary side there is a growing insistence on the value of 
care in composition and scrupulous re-polishing—a doctrine which 
had the practical sanction of so hesitant a literary craftsman as 
Virgil, and which Horace illustrated by arguing how much the 
earlier Roman poets would have gained by having their roughness 
filed away. 

The first book of Satires, published about 35 8B.c., shows the 
unconcealed debt owed to Lucilius. Horace follows him in using 
the hexameter; he criticizes him for too rapid workmanship, 
but admires him for the energy of his satire and pays the tribute 
of borrowing freely hints and names. Both Satires and Epistles 
were regarded by Horace as ‘sermdnes’, i.e. chatty essays or 
causeries in verse. ‘Their author pronounced them more akin to 
prose than to what he considered his true poetry, the Odes. And 
this is right : in his Satires he uses a free and easy style of language 
and of line, and he occasionally imports colloquial turns and 
words from the common speech. ‘The range of subject, as befits 
the old idea of the satura or medley, is wide. There are moral 
themes like the folly of discontent and avarice and inconsistency, 
or the wisdom of seeing ourselves as others see us; and vividly 
amusing sketches of a scolding-match, or of the famous journey 
to Brundisium when Virgil was one of his companions, or of 
Horace’s relations with Maecénas, his patron, the Home Secretary 
to the Emperor, or of the poet writhing in the clutches of an 
impertinent bore in the street. A more reflective tone pervades 
the second book of Satires: it introduces more dialogue and is 
more definitely didactic, touching upon the foibles of mankind 
with less Epicurean aloofness and more understanding of Stoic 
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notions of wisdom and virtue. The old flippancy has vanished 
in his lines on that freedom of the mind to which even his slave 
Davus can attain and which is a greater thing than mere freedom 
of the body : 

Who then is free? ‘The sage with self-control 

Whom poverty nor death nor chains affright, 


Steel’d to resist desire and trample fame— 
Complete, full-form’d, and rounded in himself. 


Of the Odes, some were written to charm or amuse, others to 
inspire. Many are light and airy—songs of conviviality or love, 
and not over-serious love, for Horace’s playful praises or playful 
banterings of a Lydia, a Glycéra, a Chloé, or a Bariné are so 
different from the passionate utterances of Catullus that they seem 
indicative of flirtations viewed with an almost Wordsworthian 
“emotion recollected in tranquillity’. In short, there is more 
finish, more echo of the Greek, than reality in Horace’s neat 
amorous lyrics ; but it is precisely that finish and neatness which 
are always so difficult to render into another language. An ode 
like that to Pyrrha remains a standing challenge to all translators, 
unless one accepts as the nearest approach to satisfaction the 
version by Milton beginning 

What slender youth bedew’d with liquid odours 
Courts thee on roses in some pleasant cave, 
Pyrrha? For whom bind’st thou 


In wreaths thy golden hair, 
Plain in thy neatness ? 


But though many are verses of occasion composed to please 
himself and friends, many are designed to stir the national con- 
sciousness and conscience; and as a composer of patriotic odes 
Horace has a better title to originality than in his claim to be 
the first setter of the Aeolian lyric to Italian measures; for here 
Catullus had forestalled him, Unquestionably, however, Horace’s 
adaptations from Greek lyric are more numerous and varied; and 
the strength of Catullus as a lyric poet lay not in elaborately 
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polished echoes of Aeolian verse, but in the outpourings of his 
heart’s passion. 

The opening nine odes of Book I are all in different metres, 
as if to furnish specimens of the chief varieties. Horace’s com- 
monest metre, and presumably his favourite, is the Alcaic, whose 
stately dignity is manifest in Tennyson’s unsurpassable imitation : 

O mighty-mouth’d inventor of harmonies, 
O skill’d to sing of Time or Eternity, 
God-gifted organ-voice of England, 
Milton, a name to resound for ages. 
In this measure Horace wrote his noble series of six national odes 
at the beginning of Book III, introduced by the sentiment : 

‘T loathe the uninitiate throng and hold them aloof. Hush 
every tongue! I am the Muses’ priest and I have strains to 
chant ne’er heard before—songs for maidens, songs for youths.’ 
From the original Latin R. L. Stevenson derived his title 
Virginibus Puerisque. Elsewhere the Alcaic suits the pensive 
resignation of 

Take thought when things go hard with thee 
To keep the mind in calm, 
and the solemn pathos of the poet’s sigh over the quick passage 
of time: 
Alack, the fleeting years glide by, 
My Posttimus, my Posttimus. 
But the measure has astonishing capabilities, and its force admits 
of employment on lighter themes, e.g. on a winter-song of 
hospitality, on Lalagé who was, in the words of the Scots song, 
‘ower young tae mairrie yet’, and on the triumphant outburst 
over the news of Cleopatra’s death : 


Now hold we wassail, dancing a merry step. 
His next commonest measure bears the name of the Lesbian 


poetess Sappho. The trochee (-v) and dactyl (-vv) of the 
Sapphic equip it for lively movement, though here again Horace 
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adapts animation to manifold moods—love, narrative, persiflage, 
moral reflection, even religious fervour. It teases Xanthias on 
attachment to a slave-girl ; it pretends to scold Bariné for breaking 
troth and yet remaining so pretty; and it ungallantly twits Lycé 
on growing old and ugly. The comic and satiric potentialities of 
the metre suggested by its travesty, ‘The Needy Knife-Grinder’ 
of the Anti-Facobin, 
Story, God bless you, I have none to tell, sir, 


almost tempt one to forget that it is used to invoke Octavian as 
divine protector of Rome, and to hymn Diana as 


Maiden and Guardian of the woods and mountains. 


It preaches the Horatian doctrine of the Golden Mean in one 
of the most familiar stanzas; and its combination of grave with 
gay is nowhere better seen than in [. xxi: 
The man of life unstain’d and free from craft 
Ne’er needs, my Fuscus, Moorish darts to throw: 
He needs no quiver fill’d with venom’d shaft 
Nor e’er a bow. 
After these serious tones we find the singer of the ode “ bears 
a charmed life’ quite as much because he sings love-songs about 
Lalagé as because he is good : 
Once in a Sabine forest, as I stray’d 
Beyond my boundary, by fancy charm’d ; 
Singing my Lalagé, a wolf afraid 
Shunn’d me unarm’d: 


And it ends with a pretty love fancy : 


Or set me ’neath the Chariot of the Sun 
Where, overnear His fires, no homes may be: 
I?ll love, for her sweet smile and voice, but one— 


My Lalagé.t 
One might similarly illustrate the effect of different ‘ Asclepiad ’ 


' The verses are borrowed from the translation of the whole ode in J. Wight 
Duff's Lit. Hist. of Rome, with Mr. Fisher Unwin’s permission. 
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metres owing to their characteristic foot, the choriambus (—u u-), 
which secures lightness without precluding gravity. This is 
admirably shown in the Latin of Horace’s ode to the fountain 
near his Sabine farm, which seems readily to fall into sonnet form : 


Bandusia’s Well, that crystal dost outshine, 
Worthy art thou of festal wine and wreath! 
An offered kid to-morrow shall be thine, 
Whose swelling brows his earliest horns unsheathe 
And mark him for the feats of love and strife. 
In vain: for this same youngling from the fold 
Of playful goats shall with his crimson life 
Incarnadine thy waters fresh and cold. 
The blazing Dog-Star’s unrelenting hour 
Can touch thee not: to roaming herd or bulls 
O’erwrought by plough, thou giv’st a shady bower. 
Thou shalt be one of Earth’s renownéd pools ! 
For I shall sing thy grotto ilex-crown’d, 
Whence fall thy waters of the babbling sound. 


“In Book I of the Epistles Horace is a moralist of mature 
sagacity: in Book II he is a literary critic, championing a new 
movement in the battle of ancients against moderns. He is for 
refinement in preference to the masculine ruggedness of old Latin 
writers : so, even if he praises Naevius, Ennius, Pacuvius, Accius, 
“Afranius, Plautus, Caecilius, and Terence, he praises tepidly, and 
lays stress on the need for pains in composition. ‘This insistence 
on ‘ the task of the file’ recurs in his Art of Poetry, the traditional 
title for his Letter to the Pisos on certain aspects, forms, and 
canons of poetry, especially drama. The poem is only 476 lines 
long, and yet has exercised an extraordinary influence upon both 
creation and criticism of literature. Much of its teaching and 
much even of its phraseology, e. g. ‘ the purple patch’ or the epic 
plunge ‘into the heart of things’, remain vital to this day. 

The four elegiac poets of Rome whom Quintilian mentions in 
his tenth book are Gallus, Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid. He 
gives the palm for finish and elegance to Tibullus, and this may 
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be allowed without injustice to the stronger poetic gift of Pro- 
pertius. Certainly Tibullus graced his couplet with a neatness, 
sweetness, and smoothness hitherto unknown in Latin. The out- 
standing distinction of the group is to have perfected the single 
Greek poetic form, the elegiac, or alternate hexameter and penta- 
meter, which had so far remained undeveloped at Rome. Drama, 
epic, lyric had all reached their zenith: in these fields nothing 
so good was ever again done in Latin; but here there was still 
ground to conquer. 

Cornetius GaLus (c. 70-26 B.c.), admired by Virgil, and memor- 
able in connexion with Lclogues vi and x and the suppressed 
edition of Georgic iv, was an ambitious soldier as well as poet, 
but, owing to unguarded speech when prefect of Egypt, had the 
misfortune to forfeit the favour of Augustus. He committed 
suicide. His love-elegies on LycGris are lost. Quintilian thought 
his style less charming than that of his fellows. 

TIBULLUs (c. 55-19 B.c.) drew inspiration from his passion for 
two women ; first, for ‘ Delia’, a disguised name replacing Plania, 
and, after her fickleness had killed his affection, for a lady-love 
mysteriously called ‘ Nemésis’ or ‘ Lady Vengeance’. She was 
_as faithless as her predecessor and more rapacious : it need hardly 
be added that Tibullus was unhappier than before. But the most 
abiding note in him is enthusiasm for the country, of which he 
was as truly enamoured as ever he had been of Delia or Nemesis. 
This gives a genuine Italian ring to his claim: 


I sing the country and the country’s gods. 


So he loves to dwell upon the white-robed procession of the rural 
ritual (Ambarvalia) making its way ‘to the shining altar’: he 
holds dear the time-honoured customs at peasants’ festivals : 
he links the husbandman’s labour with his happy cottage-home, 
and deems it an aggravation of the horrors of the lower world 
that it is unlike his own country-side : 


There be no crops below, no vineyard trim. 
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Coupled with his work are clegies by a cultured freedman, 
Lygdamus, and what may be entitled The Little Love-Letters of 
a Roman Lady by Sulpicia. 

First and last, the inspiration of Propertius (c. 50-c. 16 B.C.) 
came from his passion for Cynthia, confessedly the alpha and 
omega of his best work. She maintained a considerable establish- 
ment, and was a skilled musician and dancer, with literary tastes. 
Her admirer has praised the red and white of her complexion, 
the fine dark eyes, ‘ twin flambeaus that are stars to me’, and 

Hair auburn! tapering hands! full-form’d and tall, 

A gait Jove’s very Sister to recall, 
a most imperious and wayward divinity whom he served for ‘ five 
years of thraldom’ and whose perfidies cost him many quarrels 
and much disquietude. His first book, entitled Cynthia, won 
him admission into the circle of Maecénas. ‘The subsequent 
history of the relations between author and heroine is a chequered 
one of toleration, distrust, recrimination, mutual pardon, and 
complete disillusion. A reconciliation before Cynthia’s death is 
implied in the poem where her ghost is imagined to enjoin upon 
him due tendance of her neglected grave : 

Wraiths of the dead exist: death ends not all : 

The wan Shade cheats the fire of funeral. 

Late buried by the marge of echoing road, 

My Cynthia hovering o’er my pillow show’d... 


I saw her hair, as on her bier, the same, 
The self-same eyes—her robe was scorched with flame. 


(She upbraids him for his lukewarm grief.) 
‘Traitor, whom woman ne’er could hope to mould, 
Can sleep so soon o’er thee dominion hold ? 
Guilty Propertius, I refrain from rage : 
Long did I hold the queendom in thy page . 
(She commends the care of her tomb to him.) 


‘ Thrust struggling ivy-clusters from my mound : 
They choke my bones with tresses twisting round. 
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Write on the pillar’s heart a verse for me— 
Brief, for quick drivers from the town to see: 
Here golden Cynthia lies in Tibur’s ground, 
Whence, Anio, thy bank is more renown’d.’ 1 
There is in him a strain of Alexandrinism, of obscurity, even of 
mythological pedantry ; but his versification shows more vigour 
and variety than that of Tibullus or Ovid. Without Tibullus’ 
smoothness, he avoids his monotonous way of rounding off the 
couplet as complete in itself: thus Propertius gets rid of the impres- 
sion of incessant flow and ebb produced in Tibullus and Ovid, who 
make the shorter pentameter too often a diminuendo to the cre- 
scendo of the hexameter in the spirit of the modern imitative lines : 


In the hexameter rises the fountain’s silvery column, 
In the pentameter aye falling in melody back. 


The Propertian pentameter does not fall back in the fashion of 
a subsidence or echo. On the contrary, it is often more powerful 
in sound and sense than the preceding longer line, and that is 
why many of Propertius’ finest thoughts are enshrined in his 
pentameters (which, in the Latin, do not regularly adhere to the 
two-syllabled ending favoured by Ovid) : 

Love knows no yielding to the power of wealth; 
or 

Conquest: of tribes is nothing worth in love; 
or 

Great love o’ershoots the very shores of Doom. 


Ovip (43 B.c.—a.D. 18), immeasurably the most famous of the 
elegiac group, is even more famous for narrative gifts in fifteen 
books of hexameters, and for the potent influence which he has 
wielded on the poets and painters of Europe, especially during 
the Renaissance. A simple arrangement of his works is that into 
amorous poetry, narrative poetry, and poems of exile. His theme 
from the outset is love, and Cupid, he avers, has provided a 


1 These lines are from J. Wight Duff’s Lit. Hist. of Rome. 
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metre by ‘stealing a foot’ from the heroic hexameter to form the 
pentameter or shorter line in each elegiac couplet. The Amours, 
the imaginary epistles of mythological Heroines, and the Directions 
for a Lady’s Toilet all precede the Art of Love, for they are men- 
tioned in it. Corinna in the 4mours is more of an invented figure 
than a reality like Catullus’ Lesbia or Tibullus’ Delia or Proper- 
tius’ Cynthia. ‘The Art of Love was a handbook of wantonness, and 
was followed by The Cures of Love, which possessed no mote virtue. 

The great collection of mythological transformations related in 
the Metamorphoses was made before Augustus’ sentence of banish- 
ment exiled Ovid from the social gaiety of Rome to the dreary 
town of Tomi on the Black Sea. His Fasti, a poetic calendar 
recounting legends connected with the festivals of six months of 
the year, had been interrupted by his banishment. LEarly in his 
exile he produced the /bis, an elegiac attack on a false friend 
after an Alexandrine model. His Sorrows and Letters from the 
“Black Sea are books of elegiac epistles, wearisome because of their 
engrossing concern with the author’s home-sick misery. No 
pleadings, however, moved the emperor; and the accession of 
Tiberius brought no recall for Ovid. With him the elegiac 
reached its highest pitch of facile movement: in this field he 
had no notable successor. 

His ability as a teller of stories, however, ‘appears to best 
advantage in his hexameter books on The Changeling Shapes or 
Metamorphoses. ‘Trained in the rhetorical artifices of the schools, 
he is a master of antithesis, literary conceit, and that profusion 
of paraphrase whereby he expresses the same fact or fancy several 
times over with miraculous ingenuity. In such respects he is 
a forerunner of the Silver Age. From the elder Seneca we learn 
that Ovid had a perverse partiality for the eccentricities of his 
own style, and that in his college days he disliked the exercise 
of debating a problem, but loved the more imaginative exercise of 
dramatic advice supposed to be given to some historical personage 
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at a crisis. Had his play of the Medea survived, it would have 
been interesting to trace in it the effect of his academic equipment. 

Ovid’s prevailing faculty of limpid and rapid narration is coupled 
with unsurpassed neatness of phrase. This is a portion? of his 
tale of the love of Echo for Narcissus, a poet’s account of how 
we come to hear sounds echoed and to have the beautiful nar- 
cissus flower : 


How oft 
She long’d with winning word to greet him, or 
To utter prayer of love; but nature warr’d 
The thought down, nor would let a maid begin. 
Yet—what she may do—she will wait his call, 
Ready with her responsive words. By chance 
The youth one day was parted from his troop 
And shouted ‘Ho! is no one near?’ ‘ One near,’ 
Fair Echo answer’d. In surprise he gazed 
All round, then cried ‘Come here!’ ‘ Come here /’ she called. 
Again he looks, and, none appearing, shouts 
‘Why do you hide from me?’ ‘The self-same words 
Come back. Yet he persists. ‘Oh, let us meet !’ 
Echo repeated sounds than which she could 
Hear none more sweet, and, suiting deed to word, 
Ran from the wood to clasp him in her arms. 
He fled and as he fled ‘ Keep off!’ he cried, 
‘Death take me ere thou mayest have my love !’ 
‘Thou mayest have my love /’? was her reply. 


Scorned, Echo wastes away from unrequited affection : 


The voice remaineth : legend saith the bones 
‘Took on themselves the texture of the rocks. 


But retribution awaits Narcissus. Wearied with the chase one 
day, he lies down by a silvery, clear spring in the forest: and 
here he is destined to fall in love with his own reflection : 


1 Selected from my translations from Ovid in The World’s Great Books 
(Amalgamated Press, 1910), by permission. 
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He yearn’d to quench his thirst: thirst grew afresh. 
He drank love-smitten with the image seen, 
Enamoured of a bodiless hope. It looked 

As if the water were alive. Himself 

In love with his own self lay there unmov’d 

Of gaze, like Parian marble statuesque ; 

And saw, as in a mirror, two sweet eyes, 

His own reflected, as it might be stars— 

Saw locks for Bacchus or Apollo fit, 

Saw his smooth cheeks and ivory neck and charm 
Of face where snowy whiteness mix’d with red. 
Unwitting he desires himself and is 

His own admirer, woo’d and wooing too. 


It is his turn to pine. A mere shadow of his former self, he 
moves the pity of unsubstantial Echo: so she responds to his 
melancholy sighs and words of farewell. At last the end comes : 


On the green sward he laid a weary head : 
Death clos’d the eyes that lov’d their owner’s charm. 


But when the nymphs,. both Naiads and Dryads, came to pay 
due funeral honours to the handsome Narcissus, 


No corse was anywhere: they found a flower, 
Yellow at heart with snow-white petals round. 


The didactic poetry of Grattius’ Cynegetica, a dull book on 
hunting, and Manilius’ much more important 4stronomica must 
be passed over. 

Similarly, in prose one can merely mention the encyclopaedic 
lexicon by Verrius Flaccus, known to us through epitomes, and 
the Architecture of Vitruvius, not over-well written, but interesting 
in its advocacy of a broad education for architects. Fenestella 
composed Annals, and Pompeius ‘Trogus a general history with 
Macedon as a central theme: of this we get a second-hand 
impression through the abridgement made in the Antonine age 
by Justinus. 

E2 


AN EPITOME OF LIVY. Fragment of a third-cent. papyrus 
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But in Augustan prose one figure overtops the rest—Livy 
(59 B.C.-A.D. 17), a northerner like Catullus and Virgil, born at 
Patavium (Padua), and in his style alleged by the critic Asinius 
Pollio to have retained the marks of his provincial origin—whether 
in that supposed half-Venetian colour which Niebuhr long ago 
claimed to see in him or in some subtle peculiarities of idiom and 
vocabulary which might strike a fastidious scholar of the time as 
_~non-Roman. Quintilian, in both passages where he records Pollio’s 
criticism, rather implies a want of sympathy with the attitude, 
and remarks, ‘ Pollio detects in Livy a Patavinity (i. e. provincial- 
ism), though I regard everything Italian as Roman’. 

Livy’s scheme was a colossal one—no less than to recount the 
fortunes of the Roman people from the origins to his own times. 
The traditional title of his 142 books, From the Foundation of the 
City, well expresses his aim. We possess in all thirty-five books, 
viz. I-X and XXI-XLV, of which XLI and XLIII are imperfect. 
But for all except two of the later books we have summaries based 

on a subsequent abridgement of the massive work. ‘The scale of 
treatment was not uniform: it was natural that fuller detail 
should be introduced as the narrative approached the historian’s 
own day. ‘Thus Book I covers the whole legendary period of the 
kings, ostensibly some 240 years. ‘The next nine books embrace 
over two centuries. After the gap caused by the loss of the 
second decad (XI-XX), the narrative is resumed on the eve of 
the struggle with Hannibal and extends from 218 to 167° B.c. 
Then the missing books, nearly a hundred, covered more than 
a century and a half. It is matter of never-ending regret that 
we have no longer available Livy’s narrative of the Civil Wars, 
if only to enable us to judge for ourselves of that anti-Caesarian 
flavour in his treatment which led the Emperor Augustus good- 
humouredly to dub him ‘ my Pompeian friend’. 

Among his sources have to be arrayed a considerable number 
of previous writers, family chronicles, public documents, and 
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much tradition. In his fourth and fifth decads, probably even 
more than in the Hannibalic books, Livy made great use of 
Polybius ; but that Greek writer’s rationalism and unimpassioned 
sagacity, so different from the Roman historian’s half-poetic 
impetuosity, prevented Livy from appreciating his historical 
merits. ‘The truth is that there is but limited value in con- 
sidering Livy’s sources in relation to his method; for one cannot 
always be certain on what ground he accepts or rejects evidence. 
Sometimes he simply sides with the largest number of authorities ; 
and for a great portion of history he must have perforce rested 
content with tradition, as is plain when one remembers the 
wholesale destruction of public records after the capture of Rome 
by the Gauls in 390 B.c. We may be sure that Livy had the 
greatest possible difficulty in resisting a good story. He was not 
the man, for instance, to object to the belief in the connexion 
of the Roman people with a Divine Founder, the War-god 
Mars ; for he argues in his preface : 

‘ This is a concession granted to antiquity for cities to make their 
origin more imposing by a blend of the divine with the human.’ 
He definitely renounces the task of examining the credibility of 
early romantic stories : 

‘The traditional accounts of Rome previous to the completion 

or commencement of the city may be said to be embroidered with 
legends rather than substantiated by the unimpeachable records 
of fact. But I have no intention of maintaining or disputing . 
their accuracy.” 
Consequently, when in Book V he has described the melodramatic 
appearance, from an underground mine, of the Romans who take 
the King of Veii by surprise in the act of sacrificing, Livy institutes 
what at most can only be described as a test of the plausible : 


‘In matters so ancient I should be content if what resembles 
truth be taken for true.’ 


One might accumulate other counts in an indictment against 
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him, if he were to be judged by modern standards: his topo- 
graphy, for example, like his military science, is weak; but, when 
all is considered, the conclusion stands that Livy’s art excels his 
science, and that his work is wide rather than deep. He con- 
ceived in mind the impressive pageant of Roman history, and he 
gave to that pageant a true Roman spirit and colour, appropriately 
conveyed by his full and rich Latin. é 
There is not space to illustrate his power of narrating thrilling 
incidents or what Quintilian calls ‘ the indescribable eloquence’ 
of his speeches or his character-drawing. But a word or two 
must be added about his style. It is the culmination of the 
‘periodic’ manner in history; and in the evolution of prose, 
therefore, Livy occupies a place parallel to that of Virgil in the 
evolution of the hexameter. He knows how to vary with short 
sentences the long stately period where the meaning is suspended 
to the close of the sentence; yet, on the whole, his favourite 
structure is the copious Ciceronian rather than the terse Sallustian. 
In sonorous amplitude and in wealth of colour he has much to 
recall Cicero; but, on the other hand, he stands between two 
ages and has much that heralds the Latin of Tacitus. ‘There are 
unmistakable signs of approximation towards the Silver Age. 
Thus, the poetic element in Livy proves that the strict distinction , 
between the provinces of prose and poetry is becoming blurred— 
a symptom of later Latinity as infallible as, in the region of 
syntax, is his neglect at times of certain exact and logical distinc- 
tions between the indicative andsubjunctive moods. Sometimes a 
resuscitated archaism, sometimes a positive invention, sometimes a 
standard word used in a new meaning will serve to indicate that the 
Latin language was not standing still and that Livy was moving with 
it. It is with an absolute fitness that in style he should seem to 
look before and after; for, beginning his task about 27 B.c., at the 
very dawn of the Empire, he succeeded in sealing a true national 
imprint upon his majestic prose-epic of the Roman Republic. 


5 
The Silver Imperial Age: Poetry 


Tnis literary period of over a century from a. D. 14 corresponds 
in history to the principate from Tiberius to Hadrian, a series 
of thirteen emperors. The Lives of the Twelve Caesars by 
Suetonius, Hadrian’s secretary, begin with Julius and end with 
Domitian; and had all of Tacitus’ works survived, we should 
have had a presentment from a master-hand of the ten reigns 
from Tiberius to Domitian. As it is, the literature throws clear 
light on contemporary life and events. Phaedrus, we shall find, 
can make a fable suggest a minister of state; Lucan and Persius 
will remind us of that Stoic faith which consoled many of the 
opposition under the cruellest of the Caesars; Statius (in his 
Silvae), Martial, and Juvenal are full of social history. In prose 
Paterculus will draw a Tiberius other than the Tiberius of 
Tacitus ; from the elder Seneca and Quintilian we may know the 
education of the age, from the younger Seneca its philosophy, 
from the elder Pliny its science, and from Petronius and the 
younger Pliny its society. 

The key to a literary appreciation of writers of the Silver Age, 
whether in verse or in prose, is the rhetorical education of the 
period. The two crowning exercises of the academies were the 
suasoria, deliberative in character, and the controversia, forensic 
in aim, inasmuch as it was designed to train for the law-court. 
Their nature is best grasped from actual examples ; and we have 
available collections, namely, the seven Suasoriae and five com- 
plete books of Controversiae out of ten compiled by the elder 
Seneca, a man of Macaulay-like memory who could recall, and 
did in fact record, arguments used by prominent professors of 
rhetoric in his earlier days on typical subjects of debate. We 
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have also excerpts from Seneca’s five lost books, and these, along 
with the Declamations of the pseudo-Quintilian, greatly increase 
our knowledge of the training which enabled generations of 
Romans to acquit themselves efficiently as speakers. 

The suasoria was an imaginary piece of advice offered by the 
student to.some historic personage at a turning-point in his 
career, or it might be a fictitious soliloquy: e.g. ‘ Alexander the 
Great considers whether he should cross the ocean’ or ‘ Cicero 
deliberates whether he should beg his life from Antony and 
promise to burn the Philippic Orations’. For success the exercise 
involved historical knowledge, dramatic imagination, psychological 
insight, and style. 

The controversia was an exercise in arguing for or against— 
occasionally, for practice, in arguing first for and then against 
—some claim put forward in an invented dispute. Since the 
cases, laws, and parties often belonged to an imaginary sphere, 
the treatment stimulated ingenuity, although the remoteness from 
everyday life was criticized as furnishing a bad introduction to 
practical speaking. Instances are recorded of men ‘ college-bred ” 
in such themes who failed miserably as advocates in a court of 
law. A type of the less extravagant controversia may be given 
from Suetonius’ On Rhetoricians. The case is this: A valuable 
slave has been disguised and passed off as a free man by his owner 
to avoid import duty at Brindisi; having been formally declared 
free before witnesses, is he entitled to claim his freedom? Many 
of Seneca’s examples are more far-fetched and depend upon 
melodramatic or romantic situations in which tyrants, pirate 
chiefs, unnatural fathers, or heartless stepmothers play a part. 
Such cases provided a mental gymnastic which produced at Rome 
subtlety of reasoning and smartness of phrase. But serious defects 
underlay it. ‘The themes were hackneyed, and to make old stuff 
presentable it had to be dressed up in novel ways, so that there 
was a strong temptation to say something unnatural and to prefer 
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the extraordinary and striking to the simple and straightforward. 
Hence plain sense was sacrificed to obtain a surprising effect ; 
antitheses, pointed epigrams, and strained artificialities contributed 
to the tinsel of the Roman literature of the Silver Age. 

Another feature of education had deep effect. This was the 
predominance of poetry in the schools. The exhaustive study of 
Virgil gave a sort of poetic dye to prose: and the Virgilian turns 
in ‘Tacitus form excellent illustrations. : 

A different feature of the age—to some extent a social pheno- 
menon—was the fashionable practice of recitationes or readings by 
authors from their latest works before select audiences of friends, 
partly to elicit their criticism, partly to impress them with the 
ability of the composition. This was a kind of advertisement 
before publication; and, in so far as these readings favoured 
pretentious display, they, too, contributed to the artificiality of 
the Silver style. 
~ Literature was also affected by two historical factors. The 
first was the disappearance of the political outspokenness which 
had marked the conflicts of the Republic. Under the Empire the 
old free careers and contests in public life were at an end: orators 
could no longer influence opinion by speeches in the Roman 
Forum. ‘To this must be in part ascribed the decay of oratory. 
It had been enfeebled. The second historical point was the 
repression of open comment even upon past events: the past 
might have a political bearing on the present. This killed history 
for a great part of the first century a.p. ‘There were cases of 
books with republican sympathies being burned and their authors 
prosecuted. 

An attempt may be made in the briefest compass to summarize 
the poetic literature of this period. The commanding influence 
of Virgil and the artifices fostered by education go far towards 
explaining the style of the epic-writers, Lucan and his successors 
Valerius Flaccus, Statius, and SiliusItalicus. The pastoral descended 
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from Virgil’s Eclogues to Calpurnius Siculus, and from him 
was handed on through Nemesianus in the third century to 
Renaissance authors like Baptista Mantuanus. Drama did not 
greatly flourish, and the sole relics from this epoch, besides the 
historical play Octavia, are the rhetorical tragedies based by 
Seneca on Greek myths and disappointingly weak as plays, though 
extraordinarily potent in influence upon the stage of Europe. 
Satire was again taken up in Menippean form; that is, some 
verse appears amidst the prose of Seneca’s Pumpkinification on 
the deceased Emperor Claudius, and of Petronius’ novel, the 
Satyricon. But the real descendants of Horace in satire were 
Persius, his earnest young Stoic imitator, and, after him, Juvenal, 
who regarded himself as in the literary line of succession to 
Lucilius and Horace. Satire may be said to appear also under 
two fresh aspects; first, the Fables of Phaedrus, a freedman of 
Tiberius’ reign, who employed the imaginary beast-story so that 
some offenders with a bad conscience made the mistake of putting 
the cap on their own heads; and secondly, in the last quarter 
of the century, Martial so managed the short epigram that it not 
merely served the purposes of miscellaneous verse, but with sharp 
satiric effect preserved its sting for the tail, i.e. the last line or 
even the last word, in the manner ever since associated with 
his name. 

Of these figures the most significant were the fabulist Phaedrus ; 
the group of four epicists, Lucan, Valerius, Statius, and Silius ; 
the satirists Persius and Juvenal ; and the epigrammatist Martial. 

Puaeprus, a ‘Thracian, was brought to Italy a slave, and in 
boyhood, he shows us, studied Ennius. His works prove knowledge | 
of Roman writers, e.g. Virgil, as well as Greek writers, e.g. 
Simonides and Euripides. The first two of his five books appeared 
under Tiberius ; and in their prologues he mentions the relation- 
ship between his fables and those of ‘ Aesop’, that vague name 
which covers, besides the traditional stories reshaped by the 
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observant Samian slave himself, many other tales afterwards 
ascribed to him as a father of fable. Though Ennius, Lucilius, 
and Horace had used fables incidentally, Phaedrus was the first 
to compose separate volumes of fables in Latin: to this extent 
he was original. But it was to Aesop that he primarily expressed 
his literary debt, e.g. in lines which I translate from the first 
prologue : 

Matter which first old Aesop did rehearse 

Hath Phaedrus polished in iambic verse. 


‘Two boons my book hath: it can laughter raise 
And gives. sage counsel in life’s wildering maze. 


/Yet he was no servile borrower. It is not always sufficiently 
realized how much social and historical bearing his fables have. 
He promises to insert fresh anecdotes for the sake of variety, and 
some of them wear the hue of contemporary Roman life: by 
these and by allusions to current events, caustic enough to bring 
trouble on his head, Phaedrus added to the living force of his 
work. One entertaining story is of a countryman who challenged 
a professional ventriloquist to a public competition in pig- 
squeaking and took the precaution of concealing under his clothes 
a live porker to be secretly pinched. In spite of squeaks from 
the real pig the people voted him a failure, not so good as the 
ventriloquist. Whereupon, in the act of being bundled out, 
he scored heavily by producing the clandestine grunter with 
the words : 


Look ye, this proves what judges you must be ! 


His satire was more than social: suspected political allusions gave 
offence in high quarters. Thus ‘’The Wolf and the Lamb’ was 
levelled at informers encouraged by government authorities. It 
closes : 

This fable to reproach such folk is meant 

As on false charges crush the innocent. 
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Clearly hatred for informers animates the motto which starts 
another fable : 


Liars oft pay the penalty for wrong ; 


it proceeds : 


A slanderous Dog once sued a Sheep to pay 

A loaf which he alleged he lent one day. 

Sir Wolf was call’d to testify, and swore 

The loan was not one loaf but half a score! 

‘Verdict for plaintiff.’ Cast thro’ perjury, 

The Sheep paid what was never owed. But she 
Soon after saw that Wolf entrapp’d and slain, 

And cried, ‘ The Gods such meed for fraud ordain ! ’ 


How often these stories about bad beasts reminded Sejanus, the 
emperor’s minister, of himself we cannot tell: enough that some 
shafts went home. He very likely was * The Jackdaw in Peacock’s 
Feathers’, and certainly he instituted proceedings against the 
author. 

Much in Phaedrus, however, simply hits off human weakness, 
and much may be read, like good fables, for the story alone. 
The charm of so reading is that of meeting old friends that record 
universal human experience. And so, if one avoids laying too 
much stress on the ‘ moral’ at beginning or end, one enjoys all 
the more ‘ The Lion’s Share’, ‘’The Ambitious Frog and the 
Ox’, ‘ The Fox and the Sour Grapes ’, ‘’The Viper and the File’, 
‘The Snake in the Bosom’, ‘ The Pearl in the Dungheap ’, and 
a score of others. 

His outstanding qualities of style are direct simplicity in con- 
trast to the mannered artificiality of the day. He prides himself 
on brevity; yet he is not therefore obscure. His metre is the 
iambic six-foot line, not quite the same metrically as that in 
Catullus or Horace, but broadly of the type much cop in 
dialogue by the comic writers. 
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Precocity and enthusiasm marked the poet Lucan (a. p. 39-65), 
the philosopher Seneca’s nephew, once a favourite with Nero, but 
finally the victim of that emperor’s literary jealousy. Byron, who 
died at 36, is thought a fertile genius; but when Lucan at an 
age earlier by ten years had to face death (as he did rather pusil- 
lanimously), there stood to his credit almost equally wonderful 
work in prose and verse. ‘Time has left us only the Pharsalia, 
the epic of the struggle between Caesarism and Pompeianism ; 
it breaks off in the tenth book. Lucan’s Stoicism attracted him 
especially to one of Caesar’s opponents, Cato, who might be called 
his moral or spiritual hero, while Caesar, though Lucan is too 
Pompeian to like him, remains by virtue of his masculine vigour 

the mighty champion of a cause that could scarcely fail to 
win against a vacillator like Pompey. Lucan’s Pompeianism, 
the outcome of a young student’s visionary conception of 
the vanished republic, must have been strengthened by his 
reading in Livy’s lost books which formed the chief source of 
his facts. 

Quintilian sums up much in Lucan’s style by remarking ‘ he is 
to be imitated rather by orators than by poets’: he is, then, | 
a speaker’s poet, and illustrates most of the rhetorical faults— 
strained antithesis, extravagance of language, parade of learning, 
and tendency towards digressions. When Volteius, for instance, has 
to address his men aboard a raft which has been trapped by the 
Pompeians, his speech is in the unmistakable manner of the schools. 
Stating his views on the shortness of life and glory of death, he 
argues like one maintaining a thesis, introduces maxims and 
balanced points, swells into bombast, utters an apostrophe to 
Fortune, praises in exaggerated terms the deed which he counsels, 
and actually suggests that it is a pity the men had not their 
parents and children entrapped along with them—and why? so 
that, like the besieged at Saguntum, they might sacrifice them 
too, and make a more moving spectacle of the whole disaster ! 
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Earlier in the same book the suffering of Pompeian soldiers from 
thirst prompts the apostrophe : 

O Luxury, thou wasteful prodigal, 

Never content with humble provender, 

And thou that scourest earth and sea for food, 

Gourmand Display and Boast of Lavish Board, 

Be taught how little serves to nourish life ! 


Another besetting sin of the rhetorician gets hold of Lucan at 
times, a passion for dwelling on the horrible, e. g. details of battle- 
wounds or snake-bites; and when the horrible is wedded to 
misplaced ingenuity an appalling literary progeny is produced. — 
In the naval battle off Massilia, dead bodies in the waves keep 
the grappled ships from being drawn quite close; the wounded 
fall overboard and swallow sea-water mixed with their own blood ; 
weapons that miss aboard ship are certain to hit in the sea because 
it isso crowded with swimmers; then a soldier on a Roman vessel 
has the misfortune ‘to be transfixed by two missiles in back and ~ 
breast at one and the same moment, so that the blood does not 
‘know which way to gush! All this is obviously grotesque; but — 
it is not Lucan at his best. As Quintilian recognized, he can be 
‘fiery and passionate’, and he has, without bombast, stirring and 
even poetic passages. Pathos marks Pompey’s farewell gaze at 
the Italian coast from his ship : 

Pompey alone ne’er turned from Italy | 

His eyes: he watched the homeland havens fade, 


Watched shores that ne’er would meet his eyes again, 
The cloud-wrapt peak, the misty hills grow dim. 


There is a fine description of the hush of alarm that fell on 
Ariminum (Rimini) when the townsfolk realized that, as often 
before, they lay on the invader’s line of march : 

‘Whenever Fortune strikes at Rome, the path 

Of warfare lieth here—thro’ Rimini!’ 

Such were the hidden sighs of all, for fear 
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Dared not find open utterance ; a pang 

Could not be trusted with a voice; but e’en 

As silence o’er the land when winter curbs 

The birds and when the midmost deep is hush’d 

Unmurmuring, so great the quiet lay. 
Yet, again, much of his rhetoric, though emphatic, is not unduly 
forceful, e.g. Caesar’s prayer for success at the Rubicon : 

Peer of high Godhead, Rome bless my design. 

It is not thee I hunt with frenzied arms. 

Lo! I am Caesar, lord on land and sea, 

O’er all the world—yea, with thy leave, e’en now 

Thy champion ! 
It is a rhetoric capable of carrying the reader along, and, coupled 
with pithy phrases, it accounts for the appeal made by the 
‘Pharsalia in spite of weak passages and certain books weak in 
comparison with Book VII. The most familiar line in the poem 
- summarizes the author’s sympathy with Cato’s stubborn support 
of the beaten side : 


Heaven liked the winning cause, Cato the lost ! 
Lucan’s manner is specially characteristic in condensed thought 
with epigrammatic force or balanced form : 


Banish delay: to halt ay harms a plan ; 
Daring is sometimes cloak for mighty dread ; 


or in the exclamatory antithesis : 
Ye gods, so fain to grant prosperity, 
So loath to guard the same ! 

or in the memorable line on Caesar’s untiring energy : 
Thinking naught done while aught remain’d to do. 

In all these four epic poets, Virgil’s influence works upon both 
language and incidents, but to it is added an aping of Ovidian 
dexterity, the rhetorical desire to be smart rather than simple. 
Valerius Flaccus and Statius chose subjects from mythology, while 
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Silius followed Lucan in drawing from history ; yet the trio may 
in a real sense be called Lucan’s successors, for his literary influence 
is traceable in their style. All three are tinged with the rhetorical 
artifices which had come into fashion. ‘Tastes may differ about 
the relative poetic merits of Valerius and Statius: one reader 
will be attracted by a strain of something suggestive of romance 
in the former, and another will remember the influence exerted in 
the Middle Ages by ‘Stace of Thebes’, though all willagree to place 
Silius below the rest. Lucan in one respect took a line of his 
own: he dispensed with intervening gods, that divine machinery 
which we may perhaps tolerate for the sake of convention in the 
mythological epics of Valerius and Statius, but which is nothing | 
short of absurd in the historical epic on the second Punic War 
by Silius. No one welcomes in the story of a real conflict between 
‘Rome and Carthage an interference by the River-god of the 
Trebia simply as an echo of the Homeric god of the river 
Scamander. 

Valerius dedicated his Argonautica to Vespasian; Statius his 
Thebaid and unfinished <Achilleid to Vespasian’s second son, the 
Emperor Domitian ; while Silius, to judge by one of the poems 
of his friend Martial, seems to have published at least part of 
the Punica before a.p. 92. 

The chief interest of the Argonautica by VateRtus Fiaccus lies 
perhaps less in the adventure of Jason aboard the Argo into 
a kind of fairyland to vanquish the Dragon of the Golden Fleece 
than in the author’s handling of the way of a man with a maid. 
Into the relations between Jason and the alien Princess Medea, 
who helps him to the goal of his quest, the Roman poet throws 
more human feeling than did his Greek predecessor, Apollonius 
of Rhodes. Valerius portrays Medea as a nervous girl, shy at the 
approach of strangers. On Jason’s arrival she is reduced to silence, 
draws back, and has eyes for him alone: he concentrates his 
attention on her, marking her out for a princess among the 
foreign women. 
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A modern novelist would trace the progress of their love as 
the working of natural emotion; in the epic, the goddess Juno 
interposes an appeal that Venus shall rid the love-sick heroine of 
scruples due to affection for her father, the king. Medea’s mental 
struggle is powerfully described. Finally she yields and turns to 
her potent drugs which will bring success to Jason. Her dual 
personality is one of the alluring things in Valerius; for she is 
in part a timid maiden with a keen sense of modesty, in part 
_a dangerous enchantress. His oath never to forget her sacrifice 
of royalty and home foreshadows a tragedy of broken love, as 
Aeneas’ protestations do in Virgil. When, after their escape from 
_Medea’s land, their wedding festivities are interrupted by her 
brother in pursuit, Jason can scarcely resist the clamours of his 
sailors to purchase safety and the Fleece by surrendering Medea. 
He actually meditates treachery to his bride. So Valerius brings 
out the worst in him, thereby enlisting our sympathies for Medea, 
as Virgil does for Dido. I translate a passage where Medea 
reproaches Jason : 

Who dreamt that thou couldst yoke the Blazing Bulls 
Or come within the cruel Dragon’s lair ? 

Would God my love had not dar’d all for thee, 

But felt a scruple. Nay, hast nothing new 

To order now? Alack, thy cruelty 

Is tongue-tied and this shameful mien of thine 
Bodeth black ill. But thou wert surely once 

My own lov’d Jason—is it just that I, 

That I with suppliant breath should whisper prayer 
Of humbleness? Ah! little thinks my sire 


_ That now his daughter pays such penalty 
For guilt, and hath a master over her ! 


Nothing so good psychologically characterizes Srarius’ Thebaid, 
relating the attack by seven chieftains on ‘Thebes in the feud 
between Eteocles and Polynices, sons of Oedipus. ‘To its elabora- 
tion the author testifies in his farewell completing twelve books 
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that had cost ‘the wakeful care of twice six years’, and in his 
allusion in the Silvae to the Thebaid as ‘ tortured with manifold 
filing’. His knowledge of Virgil, proved by many imitations, is 
coupled with reverential awe near the close : 

Seek not to challenge Virgil’s heavenly lay : 

Follow far off, and worship ay his steps. 

Statius showed versatility in his Silvae, five books of miscel- 
laneous verse largely hexameter, but partly eleven-syllabled, along 
with one Sapphic and one Alcaic poem. Some subjects are 
serious, others sportive: we have an ‘In Memoriam’ on his 
father who was a schoolmaster at Naples, a dirge on a tame lion, | 
another on a parrot, commemorative pieces like that on the 
anniversary of Lucan’s birth addressed to his widow, poems 
dedicatory and consolatory, and pieces descriptive of statues or 
baths. ‘There is probably in Statius nothing more poetic than 
his invocation to Sleep, which, omitting a few mythological lines, 
I render in sonnet-form : 

What crime, O Sleep, thou god of calm confess’d, 
Brings my young heart alone to lack thy boon? 
Wild things of earth or air in slumber swoon : 

The tree-tops droop the head in mimic rest : 

Loud streams are hush’d: the rough sea smooths his breast : 
Fierce waves find peace upon the strand full soon. 


But stars of eve and seventh returning moon 
Behold me ever in pale woe depress’d. 


Dawn passing leaves me in her ruth bedew’d : 
Een now some lover, clasping hand in hand 
His love by night, repels thee, Sleep, with zeal. 
Leave him—not on my eyes full-wing’d to brood, 
As joy might crave: nay, touch me with thy wand ; 
Enough if, o’er me pois’d, thou lightly steal. 


Of Sizrus Iraxicus’ Punica in seventeen books it may be fairly 
said that the author had a good subject in the Second War against 
Carthage and the possibility of a capital hero in Hannibal, but 
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that he was unable to rise to his opportunity. Silius was more 
of a plodder than a genius, and might be imagined as an ancient 
Southey assiduously composing verses and facing a literary task 
with that dogged determination which he showed when, finding 
himself afflicted with an incurable tumour, he made up his mind 
to starve himself to death, and did so. One quality in his style 
deserves comment. He is on the whole simpler and clearer than 
his fellow-writers of epic. 

When we turn to Persrus (a.D. 34-62), these are exactly the 
qualities which we do not find. He is neither simple nor clear ; 
but in the six satires which this convinced young Stoic preached 
at his generation, he developed a condensation which makes him ~ 
one of the hardest of Latin authors. He will take a Horatian 
thought or phrase and compress or contort it to the verge, or 
over the verge, of obscurity. Bookish in some respects, he yet has 
in others a surprising knowledge of life ; and he is not afraid to use 
colloquialisms and slang. He introduces vigorous and arresting 
expressions like his bold personification of ingrained prejudices : 


‘Listen till I pluck the old grandmothers out of your breast.’ 


And he is earnestly on the side of the angels. The righteous 
heart is with him the chief thing needful : 


‘Give me a sense of duty to men and God blended in my 
mind, holiness in the inmost soul, a noble virtue pervading the 
bosom—let me but take these to the temple, and I shall make 
acceptable sacrifice with but a handful of meal.’ 


About Juvenat’s career there is much obscurity, not illuminated 
by the confused accounts in a group of mediaeval lives. ‘There 
is fair reason for calling him a native of Aquinum and for believing 
that he served in Britain (he makes several references to Britain) ; 
but the story of his banishment to Egypt presents difficulties. 
Anyhow, he knew Rome well, and was still writing in a.p. 128. 
His first satire declares the mainspring of his writing and its 
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range: ‘anger makes verse’, for, if one simply opens one’s eyes, 
“it is hard not to compose satire’. As to his theme, all the 
actions and passions of man from the days of the Flood offer fair 
material : 7 ‘ 

Whatever since that golden age was done, 

What human kind desires and what they shun, 


Joy, sorrow, fear, love, hatred, transport, rage 
Shall form the motley subject of my page. 


On the huge cosmopolitan capital of the Empire, the meeting- 
place of East and West, this satiric spectator looked forth and 
pilloried its empty self-seeking, its crass vulgarity, its foreign 

population, its debauchery and crime. Juvenal revives the attitude 
of Lucilius; and whereas Horace had a Chaucerian smile for 
human foibles, Juvenal displays the wrath of a Langland. Often 
Zola-like in his method of exposing vice, he contrives by realism 
to excite a loathing for the faults against which he inveighs. He 
is declamatory and, indeed, according to the lives which have 
come down, was a practised declaimer. This leads to a Juvenalian 
habit of exaggeration, but not necessarily to insincerity. He is 
at times desultory and inconsequent, though highly effective in the 
brilliancy of memorable phrases and picturesque detail. Dryden 
had in his genius something akin to Juvenal showing through the 
English dress of his versions; and Johnson’s best-known poems, 
London and The Vanity of Human Wishes, were imitations of the 
third and tenth satires. 

Of the sixteen satires the later ones bear somewhat the character 
of moral epistles, and so different are they in spirit from the earlier 
ones that their authorship has been impugned. The question would 
probably never have arisen, had Juvenal called them epistles : 
certainly there is not more unlikeness in them to the early satires 
than there is between Horace’s mature and juvenile works. ‘The 
true Juvenal is, however, the Juvenal of the earlier books where his 
power of attack and gift of vividness are most conspicuous. ‘These 
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qualities are well seen in the third satire, where Umbricius, sick 
of the unfairness, dishonesty, and perils of life, decides to migrate 
to the Bay of Naples and, as he pauses before the archway of 
the dripping Porta Capéna, unburdens himself in words which for 
brevity’s sake may be given as a paraphrase, though it cannot 
convey his vivacity. ‘Anything’, he declares, ‘is better than 
such a city with its conflagrations and collapse of dilapidated 
tenements and’ (put in Juvenal’s sarcastic way as a culmination 
of horrors) ‘ poets inflicting on us readings from their works in the 
sweltering month of August! I have to quit, because there’s 
no place for honesty in Rome, no pay for good work. Folks who 
can turn black into white, and swindlers, can make a living, but 
what can I do? I don’t know how to tell lies; I can’t flatter 
or play fortune-teller or act as go-between in love-intrigues or 


abet shady practices. ‘The successes are smart foreigners. I can’t 
stand, my good Romans, a Greek Rome! And what is the Greek? 
A jack-of-all-trades scoring by unscrupulous versatility : he turns 
professor, rhetorician, mathematician, painter, masseur, astrologer, 
rope-dancer, physician, wizard—everything is your starveling 
Greek acquainted with: tell him to go to heaven and he'll go! 
In Rome it ’s money, not character, that counts. Poverty involves 
nothing crueller than this, that it makes one an object of mockery. 
What have the poor not to suffer ?—the insolence of pampered 
lackeys in a patron’s mansion or a miserable hovel to be housed 
in. And who can sleep amidst the din of the city or be safe in 
its overcrowded streets and dangerous traffic? Then at night 
you can’t count on coming back alive if you go out to dinner: 
yow’re a fool if you leave home without making your will; for 
you may be hit on the head by something thrown out of a window 
or mauled by some hooligan. The criminal population is so 
enormous that it is a wonder that there is iron enough for prison- 
chains. Happy the old Rome of the kings and the Republic when 
the city was content with one gaol!’ 
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Many of Juvenal’s deftly coined phrases and sage reflections 
have entered into the common stock of quotations : ‘ Uprightness 
gets praise and leave to shiver’; ‘None in a twinkling grew 
completely vile’; ‘Slow rises worth by poverty depressed’ ; 
‘But who will act the guardian to the guards?’ ; ‘ A sound body 
in a sound mind’; ‘’Tis to the child that most respect is due’ ; 


Such is my will, such my command—the will 
Must stand for reason ; 


and 
Think it the deepest guilt 
To set mere breath before integrity 
And lose the aim of life for living’s sake. 


Martiat had come to Rome from his native Spain in A.D. 64 
when about 24. He attached himself to his fellow-Spaniards the 
Senecas and Lucan as patrons, but, after their fall owing to 
implication in Piso’s plot of 65 against Nero, lived by ingratiating 
himself with prominent figures in society. His earliest publica- 
tion, Spectacles, of a.p. 80, commemorated the public exhibitions 
in Titus’ recently opened Flavian Amphitheatre known to us as 
the Colosseum; and from 86, when Books I and II appeared 
together, there were almost yearly issues of the twelve books of 
his Epigrams. When he returned to Spain for good towards the 
end of the first century to enjoy a small country estate presented 
to him by a Spanish lady, Marcella, he had spent over a third 
of a century in Rome and knew its life, high and low, as few 
others did. 

The two things that most bore the reader of Martial are his 
adulation and his indecency. Both arose out of his circumstances. 
He flattered because he had no choice under an emperor ‘like 
Domitian ; while his coarseness met a demand, and the composi- 
tion of such verse was considered a relaxation, under a notion 
that a poet’s writings need not be clean though his life ought 
to be. Where he most flatters, he most tends to be artificial ; 
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but the over-ingenious literary conceit is not habitually cultivated 
by Martial, and it is precisely because his genius was interested 
in viewing and revealing life without disguise that his style, when 
we overlook much indecency, comes as a relief after the artificiality 
of Lucan or Statius. 

It would be hard to name a phase of Roman life which he does 
not depict with graphic power. All classes from emperor and 
imperial official down to itinerant match-sellers pass before us : 
dandy, beggar, patron, client, schoolmaster, doctor, lawyer, inn- 
keeper, reciter, slave—we can see them all; _black-hearted 
slanderers, foul-minded and foul-tongued voluptuaries, but also 
genial and loyal friends: joys and sorrows; meanness and vice, 
but also virtues ; the details of a Roman day, work, meals, baths, 
amusements, and the items of a dinner; streets and buildings ; 
the rapture of a change to seaside or country. 

Yet, most of all, it is as the epigrammatist that he is remem- 
bered. Every one associates Martial with the type of epigram 
which kept back its point or sting to the close; and this is very 

“characteristic of his manner whether the piece is a couplet or 
a longer set of elegiac, iambic or eleven-syllabled lines. Here are 
a few examples of this suspense of point : 


Pompilianus asks why I omit 
To send him all this poetry of mine. 
The reason is that in return for it, 
Pompilianus, thou mightst send me thzne. 


Tis best to grant me, Cinna, what I crave, 
And next best, Cinna, to say ‘ No’ to me: 
Givers I like: refusal I can brave ; 
But you don’t give—you only wait and see. 


The man who calls you vicious, Zoilus, lies : 
Yow’re not a vicious man—Zoilus, you’re Vice ! 


This couplet illustrates the epigram which, through apparent 
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correction, leaves the final state of the victim worse than the 


first, and its type has descended to modern epigrams, much as 
Martial’s ‘I do not like thee, Sabidius’ got new life in ‘I do 
not like thee, Dr. Fell’. 

Martial does not pretend to maintain his best level: he is 
uneven, and near. the threshold of his work he disarms criticism 
by the candid avowal that ‘it takes all sorts to make a book— 
good, bad, and indifferent bits’. To leave the impression that 
he was only satiric would be unfair. He had a vein of sentiment 
which appears most clearly in his attitude to the dead and to 
children, in his genius for friendship, and in his love for nature 
and country life. The following pieces * illustrate each of these 
three sides of Martial : 


A poem commending the spirit of a little girl to a father 
and a mother in the other world 


Mother Flaccilla, Fronto, sire that ’s gone, 
This darling pet of mine, Erotion, 
I pray ye greet, that nor the Land of Shade 
Nor Hell-hound’s maw may fright. my little maid. 
Full six chill winters would the child have seen 
Had her life only six days longer been. 
Sweet child, with our lost friends to guard thee, play, 
And lisp my name in thine own prattling way. 
Soft be the turf that shrouds her! ‘Tenderly 
Rest on her, earth ; for she trod light on thee. 


On Keeping a Friend’s Birthday 


Believe me, my dear Ovid—’tis but meet— 
Your First of April is to me as sweet 

As March the First, my anniversary. 

Both days we keep in gay festivity, 

Days that all others in the year transcend. 
One gave me birth: the other more—a friend. 


1 Selected from my translations from Martial in World’s Great Books 
(Amalgamated Press, 1910), by permission. 
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From Martial’s final Retreat in Spain to his friend 
the poet Fuvenal 

Mayhap, my Juvenal, your feet 
Stray down some noisy Roman street, 
While after many years of Rome 
I have regain’d my Spanish home. 
Bilbilis, rich in steel and gold, 
Makes me a rustic as of old. 
With easy-going toil at will 
Estates of uncouth name [ till. 
Outrageous lengths of sleep I take 
And oft refuse at nine to wake. 
I pay myself nor more nor less 
For thirty years of wakefulness ! 
No fine clothes here, but batter’d dress, 
The first that comes, snatched from a press. 
I rise to find a hearth ablaze 
With oak the nearest wood purveys. 

This is a life of jollity : 

So shall I die contentedly. 


6 
The Silver Imperial Age: Prose 


In approaching the prose of the Silver Age it is important to 
remember that, if one were to read its writers in Latin, one 
would notice a contrast with the Latin of the Golden Age in 
structure of sentence, in grammar, and in vocabulary. The 
changes were mainly due, firstly, to that universal tendency in 
language to alter and develop, which is obvious on a comparison 
of, say, Addisonian with Victorian English, and, secondly, to the 
special influence of the rhetorical training already illustrated in 
connexion with poetry. This second factor was extremely potent, 
and in prose left its mark particularly in a liking for pithy epigrams, 
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for novel modes of expression in defiance of the stereotyped, and 
for poetic words and phrases. 

While in the prose of this age up to the end of Trajan’s 
reign rhetorical characteristics are usually well marked, there 
are also writers who prefer to use simpler style and writers 
whose individuality is so strong that they develop a style 
of their own. Thus in the reign of Tiberius examples of 
rhetorical influence are easily discerned in the compendious history 
of Velleius Paterculus, an old officer and enthusiastic admirer of 
Tiberius, and in Memorable Deeds and Sayings collected by 
Valerius Maximus as a serviceable work of reference for an orator : 
on the other hand, slightly later, the encyclopaedist Celsus (known 
to us through the surviving portion On Medicine) is a straight- 
forward writer who eschews affectation. As he probably belongs 
to Claudius’ reign, Celsus may be contrasted with two con- 
temporaries, Pomponius Mela, whose Geography, written on the 
principle of an imaginary circumnavigation of the Mediterranean 
coast, is unnecessarily decorated with fine writing, and Q. Curtius, 
who in his work On Alexander the Great produced what might 
be called a readable historical novel rather than a history. 

The elder Pliny, distinguished more for industry than for 
acumen, has his sole surviving monument in the massive Natural 
History ; but it is likely that he had published under Claudius 
his lost History of the Wars in Germany. We may see in the 
Natural History that Pliny could not always resist the lure of the 
purple patch, although gaudy excrescences do little more in such 
a work than call attention to the general poorness of his Latinity. 
The preface was addressed to the prince imperial, Titus, in 
A.D. 77, some two years before the author lost his life while 
making observations on the eruption of Vesuvius. 

Columella’s work On Agriculture presents a contrast. Its neat 
prose is not overloaded with artifice. He is, however, interested 
enough in poetry to enliven his disquisitions with citations from 
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Virgil’s Georgics, and when he comes to gardens in Book X he 
remembers a hint from Virgil and turns from prose to hexameter 
lines. Still more technical were the manuals composed later by 
Frontinus, who has some claim on our attention as governor of 
Britain a.p, 76-8, and who acquired the habit of setting down 
in writing information gathered in official work. His Field Sur- 
veying is represented solely by extracts, and his book on military 
service by its appendix, Strategemata. In 97, when curator of 
aqueducts at Rome, he compiled a treatise On the Water-Supply, 
which may not be literature, but is of value archaeologically. 
Not one of these prose-writers showed very marked originality, 
unless we give special credit to Paterculus for concerning himself 
with literary history in his compendium; but the development 
of prose had by no means been brought to a standstill. Already 
there were signs of individuality. ‘Thus, in Nero’s day, Petronius 
had written his Satyricon, a lively romance of the escapades of 
two good-for-nothing scamps in various towns of Italy. Con- 
‘temporary with him, and, like him, destined to be a victim of the 
capricious barbarity of Nero, was the philosopher Seneca, who in 
his philosophical treatises and moral epistles developed a glittering 
type of short pointed sentence, eminently quotable, the pithiness 
of which showed how far prose style had travelled away from the 
rotundity of Cicero. But there was a counter-movement. Against 
Seneca’s jerky sentences a protest was made by the educationist 
Quintilian, who occupied the professorial chair of literature 
established by Vespasian. In his Institutes of Oratory Quintilian 
tried by precept and example to stem what he deemed the per- 
nicious literary influence of Seneca, and beckoned students in the 
direction of a revived Ciceronianism. ‘This neo-Ciceronianism 
could not return absolutely to the old rounded fullness or ignore 
the intervening progress made by the Latin language, but it could 
avoid the curt and cloying flashiness of the Senecan sentence. 
The effects are traceable in the younger Pliny and even in 
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Tacitus. Both probably came under the influence of Quintilian 
as their teacher. Pliny in his Letters intimates an ambition to 
take Cicero as his master, and though no speech by him survives 
except the Panegyric on Trajan, we may be sure that he was 
a diligent student of the orator and uniformly applied the results 
of his study. This factor also in part accounts for the difference 
in style between Pliny’s correspondence and Seneca’s Moral 
Epistles. With regard to Tacitus, none can call his style Ciceronian 
save in the Dialogue on Orators, a work justifiably ascribed to him 
early in his career, and definitely modelled on Cicero out of 
respect for the example set in his works on rhetoric. But the 
rest of Tacitus’ work is unique. In his monographs on Agricola, 
his father-in-law, and on Germany, and still more in his longer 
Histories and Annals, he developed a prose that was and remains 
his own—picturesque, condensed, epigrammatic, and caustic. 
And in him we have a thinker whose strength is best seen in 
comparison with succeeding authors. Suetonius, who is just out- 
side the limits here set, wrote biographies of emperors and of men 
famous in literature or learning, but without philosophic grasp. 
Florus in the second century was an epitomizer, and Aulus Gellius 
wrote his miscellany The Artic Nights in a leisurely rambling 
manner. Butin general alethargy fell on both Empire and literature 
during much of the second century until at its end Latin was 
pressed into the service of Christianity. Where pagan prose ex- 
hibited most vitality in the second century after Pliny and Tacitus 
was in the work of authors who came from Africa and showed how 
much fresh blood the provinces were giving to Rome. It was now 
the turn of Africa to exert influence, as Spain had done in the 
first century, and as Gaul was to do through her rhetorical schools 
in the third and fourth centuries. An African, Fronto, in letters 
to his former pupil, the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, advocated 
a new style of Latin prose (elocutio novella), less conventional and 
more archaic. He may have imported some outlandish elements 
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from Africa, but at the same time he represents one of the periodic 
returns of taste in Latin to rugged and old-fashioned writers like 
Ennius and Cato, A similar tendency, coupled with the influence 
of the spoken language, is seen in the best-known work of another 
native of Africa, Apuleius, whose tale of magical adventure 
entitled Metamorphosis (The Golden Ass) contains the delightfully 
romantic story of Cupid and Psyche. 

In this chronicle of prose-writers the figures of moment who 
call for more detailed notice are Seneca, Petronius, Quintilian, 
Pliny, and Tacitus, and of these the first and the last are the 
greatest. ; 

Seneca, the Younger, was born at Cordiiba in Spain a few years 
before the Christian era. Brought to Rome young, he studied 
under different philosophers. As a senator, he incurred the 
jealousy of Caligula by a brilliant speech and narrowly escaped 
execution. His banishment to Corsica in a.p. 41 was due to his 
connexion with the party of Agrippina, Nero’s mother, and his 
recall in 49 was due to her intervention. He was Nero’s tutor 
and, with Burrus, the young emperor’s adviser, until, after Burrus’ 
death, he retired in 62 and sought by seclusion and by disgorging 
some of his wealth to evade Nero’s notice. He was, however, in 
65 accused of complicity with Piso and forced to commit suicide. 
In the vivid pages of Tacitus there are few more moving passages 
than that describing the slow ebb of the old philosopher’s life 
after his veins had been opened. 

Seneca’s extant prose works include twelve books of Dialogues 
(with one exception misleadingly so named): namely, On Pro- 
vidence; On Firmness; three books On Anger; three Consola- 
tions; On a Happy Life; On Leisure; On Tranquillity of Mind ; 
and On Shortness of Life. ‘There are, besides, On Benefits, seven 
books ; On Clemency ; Apocolocyntisis (Pum pkinification), mocking 
the dead Claudius; Natural Questions, and Moral Epistles. Some 
of the titles, it will be observed, suggest aspects of Stoicism, but no 
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treatise conveys systematically Seneca’s philosophical thought as a 
whole. Though much is brilliantly vigorous, and though views are 
elucidated with aptillustrations, there is an absence of strict method, 
while the presence of inconsistencies indicates that the author was 
often content to secure momentary effect in the smart manner 
of a declaimer exhibiting his skill before an audience. Yet the 
dominant tone is a high one of resolute belief in the power of 
Stoicism to give the fortitude essential for facing the vicissitudes 
of life. He.is not a rigid Stoic of the old type, not a stickler for 
hard paradoxes,-but an enlightened neo-Stoic, adapting philo- 
sophical tenets to the intellectual and spiritual needs of the 
ordinary man. His. marvellous fertility in concise reflections 
commended Seneca’to admirers like- Montaigne and Bacon and 
Burton. Some of his sayings will serve to illustrate his manner : 


‘A benefit is felt to be a debt in the same spirit in which it 
is bestowed... . Let us bestow benefits, not lend them on interest. 
He who in the act of giving has thoughts about repayment 
deserves to be deceived. . . . How many there are who are 
unworthy of the light of day, and nevertheless the sun rises. . . . 
The book-keeping of benefits is simple—so much is expenditure ; 
if there is any return, that is clear gain; if there is no return, 
that is not a loss: I gave for the sake of giving.’ 

“Incessant misfortune has the one advantage of hardening her 
victims at last.’ 

“No one is despised by another unless he has first been despised 
by himself.’ 

‘ Nobody who has taken your time considers he owes you any- 
thing, though this is the one thing that not even gratitude can 


repay.’ 


PrTrontvs, a man of affairs (witness his consulate and provincial 
governorship), was also a man of pleasure, regarded at Nero’s 
court as an authority on matters of taste and ceremonial—a Lord 
High Entertainer. His character is idealized in Sienkiewicz’s 
novel Quo Vadis ? Tacitus records his theatrical and defiant 
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end when accused of treason; for he had his veins alternately 
opened and bandaged, and in the intervals feasted and listened 
to flippant poetry. To this prince of revellers has been ascribed 
the once voluminous Satyricon of which we possess only parts of 
Books XV and XVI. The episodes show the hero Encolpius, 
a Greek freedman who is certainly no better than he should be, 
with a comrade on a round of adventures by land and ‘aboard 
ship. They are realistic sketches of thé shadiest Italian life and 
a Rabelaisian anticipation of the irresponsible hero like Gil Blas 
or Roderick Random. Milesian tales and Greek romances exerted 
literary influence on Petronius, but as a voluptuary of a corrupt 
age he seems to have found stimulus to his jaded sense of pleasure 
in recording actual scenes of the lowest depravity. While he 
could introduce polished verse and make Agamemnon, a Professor 
of Rhetoric, discuss in sober Latin the failings of education, he 
could also reproduce, with convincing truth, the plebeian language 
—off-hand, slangy, and incorrect. It tickled a nobleman’s fancy 
to satirize one of the new rich profiteers, Trimalchio, whose 
banquet forms the best-known section of the work. 

The banquet is conducted by the host with the vulgar pro- 
fusion characteristic of the self-made man. His weaknesses amuse 
us—his desire to ape, or, if possible, eclipse his betters’; — his 
boastfulness about possessions; his pretence to a learning of 
which he had only faint glimmerings. In proudly displaying 
goblets engraved with legendary scenes, he is ludicrously at sea 
about the legends represented. ‘The dinner is one long parade 
of wealth with repeated surprises for the guests: some dainties 
are cunningly concealed inside others, and one elaborate dish has 
divisions corresponding to the signs of the zodiac, each bearing 
suitably symbolic food. Some of the chatter of the diners may 
be represented thus : 


Se oe frost we’ve ’ad: it’s taken a powerful ’ot bath to "eat 
me up.’... ‘I was at a funeral to-day,’ chimes in another ; ‘’e 
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was a nice fellow, such a decent chap, was old Goldflower ; and ’e’s 
breathed his last. Why, only the other day ’e spoke to me and I feel 
as ’ow I might be talking to ’im still. Ah, dearie me ! we’re only 
air-bladders on our pins ; we’re worthless than a fly. . . . It were 
the doctors did for ’im, or p’r’aps just is evil stars ’as done it!’ 


It is not very elevated or grammatical but true enough to 
common life. 

QuinTiL1An, born about a.p. 35 in Spain, came to Rome young 
and studied rhetoric under the best exponents of the art. Both 
at the bar and in the class-room he made a name and a fortune. 
On his retirement from his professorship after twenty years of 
lecturing, he set himself to compose a treatise on the principles 
and art of speaking drawn from wide book-knowledge and long 
experience. This treatise is the Institutes of Oratory, sketching 
the training of an orator from the most elementary stage. The 
work is at once an educational manual and a text-book of literary 
criticism ; for in Book X he passes judgement on the merits of 
the great authors of Greece and Rome. Sane in outlook, he does 
not allow himself to be carried away into the excessive details 
of pedantry which encumbered many ancient treatises on rhetoric. 
I translate a few of his remarks on style: 

‘Mere attention to words is not enough ; for real style is not 
a matter of showiness. Solicitude over verbal niceties quenches 
the ardour ofimagination. But no appropriate word will be lost, if 
one first of all learns the principles of eloquence, and by prolonged 
and judicious reading acquires a plentiful stock of words and applies 
thereto skill in arrangement, and, further, strengthens the whole by 
abundant practice, so that all is constantly at hand and before one’s 


eyes. When our words are sound Latin, significant, elegant, and 
fittingly arranged, why should we labour for anything more?’ 


Nothing could be more sensible than his advice about similes : 


‘The orator’s similes should really illuminate the subject to 


which they are applied. We must leave to poets examples of the 
kind that themselves require annotation.’ 
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Equal common sense characterizes his discussion of the delivery 
of speeches when he deals with enunciation, management of the 
voice, and employment of gesture. 

Puiny, the Younger, was in his eighteenth year on the 24th 
August a.p. 79 when his uncle met his death during the eruption 
of Vesuvius. He held many public offices, and as consul in 100 


_ The 1820 eruption of VESUVIUS 


pronounced his Pamegyric, a speech praising Trajan. In 112, 
while governor of Bithynia, he sent to that emperor the letters 
contained (with short business-like answers from his imperial 
majesty) in the tenth book of the correspondence. Pliny had 
a successful career as a pleader and was friendly with many writers 
of the day—Tacitus, Silius, Martial, Frontinus, and Suetonius. 
Of his works the Panegyric and ten books of Letters have 
descended to us. His letters are carefully written with a view 
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to publication; they have a flavour of very human vanity, but 
they are the writings of one who was at heart a thorough gentle- 
man filled with a sense of duty—anxious, for instance, to secure 
open-air treatment and sound milk for a consumptive servant on 
the Riviera ; generous to his country tenants if they had expe- 
rienced a bad season; desirous of arranging and financing educa- 
tional facilities for boys in his own northern district of Como; 
and troubled at heart about judging the new sect of Christians 
sometimes accused before him in Asia Minor. These letters in 
their wide range present much of the life of the times without 
the exaggeration and onesidedness of a satirist. “They discuss 
literary topics, Pliny’s own studies, law-cases and impeachments 
or debates in the Senate, his residences—he was almost a collector 
of villas in different parts of Italy and had two on Lake Como, 
the higher one ‘ Tragedy ’, the lower ‘ Comedy ’—rural scenery and 
his occupations in the country where the vintage might interfere 
with literary work, ghost-stories and the question of the existence 
of spectres, the behaviour and misbehaviour of people at public 
readings given by authors as samples of their latest compositions. 
A valuable letter is that describing the habits and literary work 
of his uncle, the elder Pliny, and very thrilling is the circum- 
stantial account of his own experiences during the catastrophic 
disaster round Vesuvius written to his friend Tacitus for incor- 
poration in his Histories. ‘The letters from Bithynia constitute 
a most important historical document and bring home, as nothing 
else could. do, the duties and worries of a provincial governor, 
holding assizes, examining municipal finances, considering plans 
for public works like baths, theatres, or water-supply, and listening 
to knotty points of law or applications for many sorts of special 
privilege. 

Of the eleven letters from Pliny to Tacitus one is of especial 
importance from a literary standpoint; for it consults ‘Tacitus 
on the rival merits of the terse and the diffuse in oratory. Pliny, 
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as might be expected from a Ciceronian, upholds copiousness : 
brevity, he argues, fails to display the pains taken in preparation 
except in a case of the narrowest dimensions : 


‘The mean between the extremes is best, some one will say. 
Who denies it? But the speaker who falls short of his theme 
fails to preserve the mean as much as the speaker who exceeds 
it—the over-restricted speaker as much as the over-diffuse. So 
you often hear the remark “ beyond the limit and wordy ” as well 
as “‘ bald and feeble ”. Orie is said to have overdone the subject, 
another not to have done it full justice. Both are equally at fault ; 
but the one sins from weakness, and the other from strength.’ 


This is a plea for fullness on the ground that it has the merit 
of vigour, and it would have been intensely interesting if time 
had preserved the reply from the greatest master of the terse 
style in Latin prose. 

Cornetius Tacitus, by some years the senior of Pliny, probably 
outlived him. He married the daughter of Agricola, filled high 
offices, including the consulship, and made various public appear- 
ances on important cases at Rome. With Pliny he was counsel 
for the prosecution of an ex-governor, Marius Priscus, in a. D. 100. 
His literary output is now represented by his three minor works, 
A Dialogue on Orators, Agricola, and Germany, and by over four 
books of Histories, probably once fourteen books, on the period 
from Galba to Domitian (a.p. 69-96), and by twelve partly 
imperfect books of Annals (From the Demise of his Majesty 
Augustus) which comprised in sixteen books the period from 14 
to 68 (the death of Nero). 

A Dialogue on Orators examines the causes of the decline in 
oratory ; the Agricola relates the life of his father-in-law and his 
military services as governor of Britain; and the Germany deals 
with the geography, tribes, and customs of a people who con- 
stituted a dangerous problem on the northern frontier. For the 
Histories, which dealt with events of his own lifetime, Tacitus 
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could rely to a considerable extent on personal recollections and 
those of eyewitnesses as well as readily accessible documents. For 
the Annals he was dependent on records and predecessors whom 
he is not at pains to quote regularly by name. He had a con- 
ception of the high function of history, whose duty he submits 
(Annals, XIII. 31) should be to record not matters like architectural 
details of an amphitheatre but illustrious events ‘in accordance 
with the dignity of the Roman people’. If his passion for the 
past made him contrast the brilliant story of spacious republican 
times with his own particular work, which he appears to belittle 
in saying ‘ my task is in restricted compass and without glory’ 
(Annals, IV. 32), still the words are not to be pressed too literally 
in a writer who could be blackly pessimistic. He had, further, 
a conception of some law or principle at work in history, ‘so that 
not merely the generally fortuitous occurrences of events but 
their system also and causes are to be known’ (Histories, I. 4). 
Consequently, he is interested in the causal nexus of things, even 
if his philosophical views do not strike a reader as systematic and 
confident. In a passage in the Annals (VI. 22) he cannot make 
up his mind between the fate of the Stoics and the chance of 
the Epicureans as the guiding principle in human affairs. 

While in the Annals he claims at the outset to approach his 
subject ‘ without resentment or partiality ’, it is not to be expected 
that he should write without bias, conscious or unconscious. 
Certainly modern feeling inclines to hold that by his habit of 
innuendo and ascription of unverified motives he has been unfair 
to the character of Tiberius. For one thing, his view of the 
Empire as a whole was, temperamentally perhaps, a gloomy one, 
and, for another, the Reign of Terror under Domitian had per- 
manently jaundiced his opinions in spite of the recognized relief 
brought by the happy age of Nerva and Trajan (Agricola, ii-iii) : 

‘ Assuredly we have given a great proof of long-suffering. The 
days of old saw the limit of liberty reached; we have seen the 
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limit of slavery, robbed by espionage of the very interchange of 
speaking and listening. We should have lost even our memories 
as well, if it had been as much within our power to forget as to 
keep silent.’ 


Stinging words—that make us wish the later part of the Histories 
had survived to give us Domitian’s portrait fully painted by 
Tacitus. As it is, and all gaps notwithstanding, we have a wonder- 
ful pageant of figures and events—the imperial court, society at 
Rome, prosecutions for treason, wars that troubled the Empire 
and made or unmade emperors (though Tacitus is no military 
expert when it comes to a matter of campaigns), and glances, of 
which we should have welcomed more, at provincial concerns. 
There is no mistaking the writer’s pictorial power, because his 
scenes remain engraved on the memory—dramatic scenes with 
the colour of painting and the solidity of sculpture. Cases 
in point are, from the Annals, army mutinies, the dismaying 
effect on the mutineers of an eclipse of the moon, the visit to 
the battle-field in Germany where the bones of Varus’ Roman 
soldiers lay bleaching, the wreckage of a fleet on the inhospitable 
coast of the North Sea, the fall of Claudius’ giddy empress, 
the poisoning of Prince Britannicus, the starlit night of Nero’s 
attempted murder of his mother at sea, the end of Seneca; or, 
in the Histories, the dreadful sack of Cremona, the wandering of 
the deserted Vitellius through his empty, silent palace, and the 
march of Roman soldiers, who had disgraced themselves by killing 
their commander and surrendering to the enemy, like a funeral 
procession headed by an ugly one-eyed leader ‘ whose ugly face 
was yet less ugly than his soul’. 

Besides sustained passages there is a continuous feast of epigram- 
matic thought or biting criticism clinched in ideally small compass. 
The mordant remark is already present in the earlier works. 
Readers of the Agricola remember ‘'The unknown is always taken 
for something grand’, and the Caledonian chieftain’s indictment 
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of Roman methods of government (one of many examples of 
Tacitus’ ability to take an outside view of the Empire), “ they 
make a wilderness and call it peace’. In the Germany (ch. 15) 
he closes his reference to the pleasure exhibited by Germans in 
getting presents like weapons, horses, or decorations, with the 
ironic allusion to the gifts of civilization, ‘ we Romans have taught 
them to take money as well’. Again, ‘ No one in Germany laughs 
at vice, and to corrupt or be corrupted is not called “up to 
date”’’ (ch. 19), and ‘In Germany there are no advantages in 
childlessness ’ (ch. 20), as at Rome, he implies, where the childless 
rich were courted by legacy-hunters. Instances are still commoner 
in his maturer style, e.g. regarding the Emperor Galba (Histories, 
i. 49), ‘by common consent equal to ruling, had he never ruled’ ; 
or Tiberius’ sarcastic reason for non-intervention in religious 
difficulties, ‘ Heaven’s wrongs are Heaven’s business’ (Annals, 
I. 73). A brief sentence ends Book III of the Annals, closing the 
chapter on the funeral of Junia, sister of Brutus and widow of 
Cassius—an old lady, therefore, closely related to two of Caesar’s 
murderers, on whose memory the Empire consistently frowned. 
In accordance with Roman custom, the busts of distinguished 
dead relations were carried in the procession, and in this casé 
no fewer than twenty illustrious families were so represented ; 
‘but’, adds Tacitus, ‘ Cassius and Brutus outshone them all for 
the very reason that their likenesses were not seen ’—in other 
words, they were ‘ conspicuous by their absence’. 

With such epigrammatic conciseness and an incalculable variety 
of structure and expression due to the independence of genius 
Tacitus combined a liking for antique words reminiscent, as 
his brevity is, of Sallust, and for poetic turns often based on 
Virgil. His Annals appropriately strike this poetic note at once 
by opening a prose-record with a hexameter of an old-fashioned 
Ennian ring. The brilliance of Tacitus’ Latin is by no means 
confined to his narrative of events: it pervades his delineations 
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of character, whether character is traced progressively or sketched 
in the briefest summary: and it pervades his vigorous speeches, 
whether they be delivered in senatorial debates or on the battle- 
field by Roman or foreigner. His psychological interest is intense, 
and accounts for the impression left by his personalities : e.g. of 
three emperors, Tiberius, a morose, hypocritical, crafty, and 
baffling character evolved through successive phases which Tacitus 
summarizes in Book VI of the Annals; Claudius, feeble and 
pedantic, controlled by his freedmen, one of whom might actually 
“rule the Roman world for a day’; and Nero, a wayward, per- 
verted, and unscrupulous genius ‘ enamoured of things incredible ’. 
Speeches of contrary purport are dramatically placed in contrast ; 
and there is a corresponding divergence in characters—competent 
and incompetent, temperate and luxurious, moral and immoral. 
It is among his aims as an historian to avoid the recital of the 
bare or complete facts and rather by selection and grouping to 
present a suggestive and often an unforgettable picture. He has 
also a notion of representing deed and doer in such a manner as to 
convey a lesson to subsequent ages, with the implication that the 
bad man may feel that on the stage of history he is acting in the 
very sight of posterity and is likely through wickedness to earn the 
reprobation of future times, a sort of posthumous unpopularity : 
‘ My design is not to rehearse every motion made in the Senate, 
but only such as were outstanding for their excellence or of 
notorious infamy. This I regard as the special function of history, 


to save merit from oblivion and to impose on evil words and evil 
actions the apprehension of the obloquy of posterity.’ 


. Tacitus must always remain in a certain sense a teacher, if only 
for the reason that one cannot fail to learn from him. But he 
is not primarily an instructor: it is as a student of character and 
an artist in words that he is among the immortals. Hence it is 
appropriate to conclude this sketch of Latin Literature with 
a prose-writer who is one of its glories. 
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